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This collection of abstracts is part of a conti|uing 
series providing informaticn cn recent dcotoral- dissertations, fffhe 29 
titles deal with a variety of topics, including the< following: /(I ) 
the language in a Spanish bilingual reading classroom; (2) .thC/'early 
stages of language acquisition of black child-rg.n; (3*) the dep^dency 
■relation between oral l"at)guage and reading in ^lingual Chlne^ 
children: {^) language acquisition cf Hispanic third grade stir^ents: 
(5) the ef|ect of- kindergarten classrccms where standard Eng:l^'|sh is 
spgken.on the speech of Black English speaking children; (6 ) the 
effects of early and del^ayed second language acquisiticfc on tiie 
English compcsition skills of Spanish speaking junior high ^(!>|iool 
students; (7) the composing processes of three black adolesq|pts^" (9) 
linguistic-ccgnit ive skills in tWe low-income black child; |;;|) 
English comprehension scores obtained by" Mexican-American ejiismentary 
schocl children: (10) .varu'ntlon ^n speech by children in H«^Waii; (111 
sociolinguistic aspects of Engld/sh diversity among elements^ry school 
aged students from Laguna Pueh'lc^ . ( New Mexica) : and (12) th|^ speech of 
iQwer-inccroe black dtug abusers^ (GT) 
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mT<TS i)\ !M< lOHIM W AHOHAIION ON SI^AMSH 

oominam mi iN<;i ai sti'i)iMs>v)U Mi Mom iasks in 

ACCvcEKD, CariOS a . i i> I) Boiton Univrniiy School qf h Jucation, 1980. 
159pp ^Majoi Pfofc^oi Richnfd J I Ambcr^Vj 

The piiqMKc rtf ihis mveMigfttJon was 10 A^se^s ihc rcUiivc achievcmcnl 
cfTcci ofbilingiul MuOonls (oi dincKiU ivpcs()l puloiurrbbmoUon 

ofihcir rr^pccuvc pioln u-nt Inn^Mi.ipe^ 

A rcvic\^ ol Oic icNC^iUi luciaiuic mUK-aiccl ibai li^c use ol vj^ualued 
maiich«l& ha^ iftc icrfscd greatly m rcccni years (Dw^cr . 1978). bui the 
sckcuon process for incorporaung visual siimuh mlo Uic bjhngual 
insirucuonal cnvironmcni laOks supporUvc cnipiricflJ evidence Generally, il 
Is believed ihai ihc use of vL\uali/cd niaicrials when used lo coniplcmrni 
onU or pnni insirucU^ is noi equally effective m faohumng acquisuion or 
rclne\a) ofcouupls llowcvcj, tbeic js liiile rvidnwc asM^\u^g ihc aildilivt 
cffeci dunnp uiMiudion ibricirnl levels ofpu umal elalH)r;uu)ii (simple 
line pictuies. simple bne puuires \vnh woid labels, and word labeKonly) on 
bilingual Mudenl acliie^emcnl nOr ihe rclairrt iv;uc of which pmricrenl . 
language (Fnghsh or Spanish) would be best lo mea<;ure acquired 
information This study was designed to addicsS both issues. 

The Englisli insuijctional maierials consisted of an externally paced 
audio-slide presentation on liic hunian heart Tl)e lesimaicriffls consisted of 
eighty items measunng four different cogniiivc txisk.s (Pra\^nng. 
Idcncificauon. Terminology and rmiprehension) TieiWieni conditions 
differed only in lype of ptaonal elaboration received (Pinure. Piaure and 
V/ordSv 01 Words) and in type of language evaluation received (l:nglish or 
^Spanish) All nnaierials were developed from Dwyer( 1972) and were 

Identical in text and visual format to bUtcV: and while maijcrials developed by " 
I>wycr aiid l^mbersVi (1977) 

The sample consisted of fifty-four undergraduate bilingual students 
from a Puerto Rican university The sttidents who volunteered for the study 
have been exposed to two languages since cicmcnury scliool and arc able to 
converse in both Fnglish and Spanish, although they are native speakers of 
the Spanish Lmguagc Subjects were maiched actordmg to Fnglisli 
proficiency scores and randomly assigned lo one of su ucamrcni condjDons 
(Picture-English, Piclufc/Words-EngJisli. Words/English, Picture/Spanish. 
Picturc/Woj|is-Spanish. Or Words/Spanish). Subjects would view the 
audio-sUdc iSming materials under identical InstnictionaJ environments 
ajid would receive their respective self paced language test materials foiiy 
dghl hours later. 

Dcpen^ient variables consisted of achievement scores determined by the 
number of conrea responses for each ?.0 item task for cacli subject and Uic 
•mount of lijne spent interacting with each of the four lesi lasts for each 
jwl^ccL The three factor ANOVA on the achievement scores consisting of 
two between factors (Piaorial Elaboration and Language Evaluation) and 
one wtthio factor (Type or Test Tank) res-ulled in one statistically signlftcant 
two-way interaction where significance was specified as less than or equal to 
i)5. ScheflT^'s pQSkllpc comparison?on the WttcractiOn of pictorial 
elaboration with icst task indicated picture/ word dominance for the 
drawing lask Analysis of the time data was pcrformeti^^a ^ two- way 
ANOVA time for between subject Ucauiient conditions combining time on 
the respective test tasks. A significant main efTcct for language evaluation 
Indicated longer response time necessary for subjects receiving the Spanish 
evaluation. While a significant main effect for type of pictorial elaboration 
yielded no significant post hoc comparison this appears to be dJ artifact of ^ 
the present study witli Picture/Words versus Words only causing the 
greatest lime disparity. . ^ 



WW I AN(.l'\<.f IN A SP/<MSM Mlil\(.rM HI XOINC 
<1^SSH(>()M A DlStOl'USl AA'AMMS Onh ( No 80(K> 286 

ArU: k>KML:s. L.i.HjAiu*u\ i'll D Sia\lctd I'mvL'ya}, iV/7 IJ/pp. 

The main pur])Oses of ihrs disseruiion were (1) to describe the Free* 
and Bound TcacJung I xchangc disanifse uicgones m the Spanish reading 
classrooms wuhin tlio coniexi of a Bilingual 1 ducaiion program ser\'mg 
high e!U4>llm(;nl.s of m)ii I iij^liNh spt\,iik sui«iciMsnr under inrvmg 
hnguiSlK rnuiorKy sludcriLs. Rnd on Uic basis ol (his dcs(. upuon. (2) to 
assess the dillcf I iH cs bciwc( n lra( In f % div uU ti nuo I IikI) ^ II) and I - 
(I Ct) prolu leni y groups on ihc b.isis k\\ llu ii st t)ics t>n the Spanish 
Proficiency Test, a subtest of the CFRAS Trochrrs I'cms for 
Spanisfi/l-.n^hsh Hiitnguol t. dm at ion Ilie principle hypothesis lo be tested 
is tliat there arc differences in the Ticc and Bound Teaching Qchangc 
discourse catcgones of the teachers of the 1 II and I O score groups Further 
questions were addrc.iscd which hK^0t on tlie relaticinahips between the 
teachers" charartcnshrs, the disroinS^^. and the s!\idents' S^mnish iradmp 
ability scores 

ITie suI)jchLs were leaclu ri and students u) scu^nd, third, and (ourth 
jjradc Spani.sh reading cla\.siooTnv dial were Ux-.<UhI m urUin/Nubuilian 
settings in iJic greater San I rancisco Bay Area, and were part of ipecial 
programl funded by both state and federal monies to serve the needs of thc^ 
non-Engbsh dominant student The data consist of two sets if 30 minute 
video tx$es of tlie Spanish readmg ciassroo^ns Verbaum uanscnpuons of 
the classroom tiiscourse was made froni audio poriion of the video tapes 

llie transcripts were analyzed using the Discourse Analysis System of 
Sinclair and Coullhard (1975). specifically the I ree and^Jourid l cacliiffg 
Exc)iariges • Trachcr If\fomi, I roihcr t 'la u, T toe her Dtro^i, Fupil lT\forn\ 
Fupi! Elicit, Teacher Check Rc- initiation J: Rr intfiatjon 2; List^ and 
Repeat 

The main findings of i)ie study indicate Oiat teachers arc difTerentiatcd in 
t/icir amount of discourse by theij scores on the Spanisji Proficiency Test 
That is, the HI score group of teachers produced more discourse than the 
LO jcore group of tej^chcrs 

Oncof tlic most imporunt findings ^^'as that tlie HI Pioficiency score 
group of teachers made less Sjiamsh graniniatic^al errors tha\i the 1 0 
Proficiency score group Correlational analysis also showed that-tliere was a 
Strong negative relationship between the amount of Spanish grammatical 
errors conunitted by teachers and student Spanish reading abihty scorei ^ 
The teachers who commuted more Spanish grammatical errors had students 
with lower Spajiish reading ability scores. 

Tht findings of t)it$ Study indicate thai language proficiency lesu uui 
fbr in-service and pre-service iraining^f Bihngual/Bicultural leachert. tuch 
is (he one used m this study, can be used to diflereniiate teachers on their v 
language use (discourse) and tlicrr grammar. 
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A COMPARAtWe ANAyk'SIS OF VOCABULARY DIVERSITV, 
SYNTACTIC MATURITY, AND\TOE COMMUNlCATn^ AND 
COGNITIVE FUNCTION OF DTE LANGUAGE OF BLACK FOUR- 
YEAR-OLD CHn.DREN AT TWO SOCIOECONONflr f^EVELS 

Order No. tOMOM 

Bowie, Geraldikf, Robert Basley. Ph.D. Southern llUnolsVr^ivtrsityat 
Carbondale, 1979 136pp. Mjyor Professor: Dr Nancy L- Quiscnberry 

The dissertation was designed to compare the vocabulary diversity, 

Sntaciic mamrity. and the communicative and cogtiiUve ftinctiori of 
iguage of Black four-year- olds at two socioeconomic levels. Moft 
ipeciftcally, the research qiicstions posed were: Does a difference exist 
between tjhe two groups in vocabulary diversity as measured by thf 
corrected typcHokentatio? Does asjlifferencexexist between the two froups 
in the number of T-units elicited in the Interview situation? Does a 
difference exist between the two groups in syntactic maturity as meitfure^ 
by T-imil length? Does a difference exist between the two groups in the 
conOTunicaiivc function of the responses to questions in an interview 
liyjation on the following variables: television, hojnc.^ind bifihday? tn4 
Dots a difference exist between the two groups in the cognitive function of 
the responses to questions in an interview situation on the following 
vmritbles: television, home» and birthday? 



Oral hnguagc samples were elicited from iwcniy Uu^c Head Stan tnd 
r^cniy'K"^<^n nur>ciy schcHji tluldren »n tape mouled uuet vjcws I o 
<teumnlnc vocAbultry diversity a corrected cypcMOken ratio was computiftl 

!br etch child. Synuaic mauirity was dcicrmincd by computing the lOtiU 
lunibcr of T-uniu and Uie mean length of ihc Tunits forwtli cluld. The 
oommunlcabvei and cognitive fbncdons of liie dilldret^^rmpons^s to 
questions concerning tlirce variables: television, activities at home, and a 
piaortal nimvflus of a birthday pany. were graphically prrsrntc d and / 
counted A one-way A NOVA i^-as used to analy?c and compare the 
. diffeiciMSia^b^tween the two groups on all ihic< measures. 

The findings of this investigation indicated that the vocabulary of the 
nursery ichool children was significantly (p » .0004) more diverse than the 
Head Sttn children. SlgnificanUy (p ^ .0247) lOngcr T-unk5, 85 measured 
by mean T unit length, were produced by the nurseo' school children used 
rifniflcantly 0) " .0384) more T-units than the Head Start children The 
COnununicative funaion of the children's responses to questions concerning 
television, activities at home, and the piaoriaJ stimulus of a binhday party 
ahowcd significance (p - 0068) favoring the nursery school children only 
In second level modificniions dealing with home activliitJ Significant 
fp « .0481) differences favoring the nursery school children were only 
« round in the cognitive function iiiecal category concerning the activities of 
the homc^lthoygh the differences between the two groups in the cognitive 
mnd cominunicative fVjnctiOn of their language were significant in only two 
treas, the groups means for the nursery school children in cvro' area were 
higher than the group means of the Head Staa children 

h was conclud^ that socioeconomic status may have an appreciable 
eifeaon the laiigua^e^evelopmenl of Dlaci preschool cJnldrcn. An 
Important implication of the findings is the decisive role of the child's home 
j^vironmenl and the significance adults in that environment play in this ^ 

ydevelopmcnu , 
A mijor recommendation was that a longitudinaJ snjdy involving uiacic 
children at the middle and lower socioeconomic levels using the same 
measures incorporated in llie present study at levels beyond the presdiool 
level might be developed This would provide means of studying the 
consistency of the language di/Tcrences across.iime and enable one to 
generaliiKt the findmg!^ 



A STUDY OF THB: EAFULY STACKS OF LANGUAGE ACQUI- 
SITION AND MORPHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF DLACK^ 
CHILDREN ^^^^^^ No. 8000C79 

% 

>h.D, Indiana University, 1979. 90pp. 



BRAGG> WlUte Andrew, 



A atudy was conducted to examine morpheme devolopmenl 
of dialect ajid non-dlaloct speaking children. The putmary pur- 
pose was to investigate the relationship between mothers' speech 
patterns and children's morpheme 4n;pduot I on. Thus, the follow- 
ing research questions were examined: 

1. What effect does the mothers* speech patterns have on 
black preschool children's production of certain mor- 
phemes? 

2T Is there a difference between black dialect and non-dialect 
speaking children on morpheme production? 

3. Are there age dlffojrencos between black dialect and non- 
dialect speaking children on morpheme development? 

4, Do black children move through similar stages of mor- 
pheme development ag white middle-class children? 

To answer the above questions^ twentyfoar black mothers 
and their children participated In the study. Also Included In 
the study were 12 dialect and 12 non-dlalect speaking 3-, 4-. 
kni 5-year old children. The mothers were clasBlfled as either 
dialect or non-dlalect speakers according to their production 

. Of four morphemes (Le., presotit progressive, plaral, posses- 
•tve, third person regular). The children were claeslfied as 

. dUlect or non-dlalect speakers udlng the sJime crlterhi. 



Two litHl ruJttcrttM w<M O (l<» voloj/»,i \im<I (in<hI in oMrU »pe«ch 
eutnplpM fioni i\\r moCfuMH At\i\ ihr y[\(i{^ ylA ftCtlvlLy 

cards with accompanying toys were constructed and used by the 
mothers during motlior-chilcl Intoracllons. The purpose of the 
activity curds was to 6Hclt sponUineouo speech samples from 
the mothern to dclermln<» u'h<»thcr they worn d!ulo< t or non^ 
dialect spottkerB Secon<l. a 24 Uoni ncntonco ropetHlon task 
was ua«i[ hy iho ox;in>iiu>r dm inK omuuIcum < h lid Jntoi action* 
to assess (ho chlldron n prodiu-don of ol^hl ntorphemes 

The honio visitation consisted of two parts. Part l tarolv^ 
mother-child Interactions In which mothers used the activity 
cards and accompanying toys while playing with their children. 
Part n Involved examlner-chlld Interactions, In which the escatn^ 
Iner prosented the stlniulus sentenc.es to the children, Tho 3- 
year old children were also shown pictures corrosponding to 
the stimulus sentences. From all trnnscriptlona. throe scoros 
were obtained for the participants, one for mother classifica- 
tion, o?ne for child morpheme production and another for dotor* 
mining child mo%n length of utterance level. 

The were subj<^cted to analysis of variance In which ^ 
language type (dialect, non-dlaloct), chronological age (3, 4, 
and 5) and sex (male, fenxaie) weV^ the Independent variables 
while morpheme selection was the dep<^ndent variable. 

Contrary to expectations, no significant main offeflft differ-- 
ence was noted between dialect and non-dlalect speaking chll- 
^ dren on total iruorpheme development. One of the four target 
morphemes (i.e., possessive) attained significance. However, 
modest group means were evidenced favoring non-dlal<^ct speak- 
ing chllllren. Subsequent analysis showed significant Interac- 
tion between dialect and age. The greatest Increases occurred 
for non-dlalect speaking children between three and four years 
of ago while dialect speaking children obtained maximum scors 
Increment between four and five years of age. 

U was concluded that black children learning language en- 
counter several diffjsront language models in their linguistic 
environment. Although the effects of these motlols are ques- 
tionable, children some how extract llngxilstlc Information which 
aids them ^urlng the language learning process. In addition to 
the language models provided, preschool pf ogramiywllh parents 
. and teachers as partners play a vlUl role In language growth 
and development of young children. Parents must be provided 
with the necessary techniques and materials nurturing language 
acquisition and teachers must be provided with the neces»*ry 
skills so that they can adequately assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of young black children. vTeachors must understand lan- 
guage and cultuAil differences so l^t they can plan more effec- 
tive educational programs building on those skills tl\at young 
black children bring to the learning situation. 
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THE DEPENDENCY RELAl ION BEFWEEN ORAL LANGUAGE 
AND HEADING IN imiNGLI.^I. CHILDREN Order No. 800523^ 
CMU-Chang. Mae. Ed.D. Bosron Unfversiry School of Education, 1979. 
n6pp. Major Professor: Dr. Mana Bids Orislc ^ 

The pun:*osc of the prcsci^t study was to investigate the proposed' 
dependency relation bery^•cen oiil language and reading 

Since the 1950^s when linguistic theory was applied to reading, the 
vstimpiion has been that reading draws on the same linguistic oompci^noe 
underlying listening and speaking. Bloomfield (1942) and Fiici (19«) 
regirded Icflrning to read as an act of establishing the g%phemc-phoneme 
correspondence. Once the transfer to a phoncnnc string w^ls made, ihe 
message was defcodcd. Developments in the field of linguistics havt brought 
corresponding changes in the theories of reading. Goodman^ (1970) model 
of reading as a psycholinguistic guessing game was influenced by Chomsky's 
(1965) transformational generative grammar and the findings of Stevens and 
Halle (1%7) that listcningfis a process of an^Jysis-by-synihcsis, The 
assumption wvis that reading and listening are parallel processes. 

Bilingual educators have attributed reading failure, in children who «re 
limited in their knowledge of English, to the incongrucr\cy between the 
child's spoken language and the language whicl^ he is taught to read Tht 
assumption has been that heading is dependent on an existing oral lan|ua|e- 
repenoire. 
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In ihc present Miidv. Canionr^r spf aVrrs Icannnff in rrad \v niicn 
Chinese ^CIC mrd to (c^t ihc abo^ C as\unij>lMMi I )ir) arc uWdl siibj<^ u 
rince in Qunesc Uicrc i$ no correspondence between individual grapheme 
mnd phoneme, and UiVrcfore. ll^is factor is naturally controlled for. 
Bjniicrtnore. ihc Cantonese spoken dialect is different IcxicaJly^ in many 
ciises, fyom the written Onnese 

The ihiee h> pot heses ic&ted were: (1) ITiai accuracy in reading for the 
meaning of word*; will be higher for word^ wliu h are congnirnt the 
vcrnaculaj of the reader ihan words which are rncoiigrucnt; (?) piat words 
whid) art incongrucnl wiUi ilie vcrnaculaj of ihe reader will require longer 
processing ume due lo the presence of an additional uanslaiion process 
ftrom ihe (|(Kcr language to ihe child s vernacular; and (3) Tim reading 
comprehension scores on wnticn prose passages whichiare congruent >Mth 
the verniculax of ihe reader will be highei than passages whicji are 
ipcongruenl 

The questions addressed wcic expcimienully tested fiiM using a v^ord 
comprehension paradigm ;ind Uien the Cloze prweduie for reading 
comprehension of prose pa.<;sagcs ITie subjeas were founh and fif\li grade 
Caiiioncse students in a Chinese bilmgual program from an inner City 
public scliool system. The performance of good readers, was compared lo 
thai of poor readers on tlie lesis. 

Results suppoiied Uie firsi and the Uiird hypotheses at .05 level and 005 
level respectively Reading of words as well as prose passages was easier 
when the wriacn maienaJs were congruent w iiji the vernacular of Uie 
reader. In addition, this was found to apply lo Uie goo<l readers as well as 
the poor readers The hypothesis Dial a translat)on process was required for 
Incongrucnt words and passages into the vemaculAr was not supponed. 
There were no significant difl'erenccs in response time dependent on type of 
material, llie findings were discussed in relation to a model of monolingual 

vs. bilingual reading. ^ ,u * 

The tnp^^carion for reading it\$tJ\JC;pon and bmngual cducanon is tnai 
readlni should be taught in the reader's i^ative lar^guagc. Intensive oral 
language lining in the second language is recommended before teaching 
reading in tliat language. 



THF. FJ-reCTS OF DlFTT-RlNG DKGRKK.S OF BIITNGUAIJSM 
ON THE COGNMTVt PERI ORMANCF AND SCHOLASTIC 

• AanEVEMi:NTr of SPA.\1SII/KNGLISH niLlNGUAf^S 

Order No. 8009844 

CoronaOO. Leopoux) Anofx. Pii.D. TTie Univmlfy of Texas of Ausfln. 
1979. 159pp Supervisor: Thomas D. Honi ' 

The purpose of this study was to dclemiinc if there cxisis a relationship 
between the degree of bilingualism of Mexican American students and tl^ieir 
ability to handle the eight communication concepts m the MAT-SFA CAL 
Oral Proficiency Test: Number, Temporality. Spatial Relationship. 
Identification. Classification, Case Relationship, Interrogauon and 
Negation. The study ?ilso aucmpted to detennine the relationship between 
degree of bilingua]5sm and school performance as hicasurcd by the SRA 
Assessment Survey. 

For this study, a sample of 271 Mexican American pupils comprised the 
experimental group ThW control group consisted of 198 monolingual 
EngliSh-spcalcing (ME) pupils The total sample of 469 elcmcnUU7 students 
(grades K-6) were from the Granger School District, Granger, Washington. 

The experimental group was further subdivided according to their 
language proficiency scores on the MAT-SEA CAL Oral Proficiency Test 
(English and Spanish versions). All of the subjects in the experimental 
. group were assigned to one of the following language groups: low-balanced 
billnguflils (LB): middle-balanced bllinguals (MB); high-balanced bUlnguals 
. :M>(HB>; Spanish-dominant pupils (SD): and. English-dominant pupils (ED) 
^ Analysis of covariance was used to compare the five langiiage groups 

• with the (ME) conuol group and with each other on their ability to handle 
the tight communication concepts In the MAT-SEA-CAL Test (as a 

X measure of cognitive performance) and on their mean scores on the SRA 
. Ai$<»»inent Survey (as a measure of school performance). AH data analyses 
wert conducted at the .01 level of significance. 

Wl?h the exception of the LB group, whldi had problems In three of the 
right communication concepts in both languages, thus suggesting the 
p&IWlity of sotTtc type of cognitive problem, all the other groups were able 
to handle all eight concepts \n at least one of the languages. 

ERJC . 



A^ (ot V h(X>! po> roTin.iiu c thjs vtiidy rcvr.i?rd ,n have o\hri \ludies. 

the SRA AMvsmcnt Sujvcy. if that student has an imperfec t knowledge of 
the Innguage m which the test is adnmiistcrcd 1>U5 finding is reinforced by 
the p(Wi test peifoiin.uuc of tlic MB group and I D group when compared 
to thr (Ml ) control group Arcorduig to the findings m this study. siudentJ 
with a high d( grcc of InlmguahMU poi fonn as well a^. or bcttn than, the 
other t.in^V' H*/' groups ,^ni1 thr(\i! ) f^onirol group drn\onMr,nrd by their 
arO!.il y ores on (he SH ^ AsNONvrnrnt Suivry 



A (OMTAKMIM Sll'DV KKI AllNC, U) ()R\L RIADIXC 
\USC:L'LS AND MRS I UNGUaCK IM LtLNC L KOR MEXJCAV 
AMI-JRICA.V JLNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STLDLNTS 

Order No, S004773 
CLnniDFKTSON. Brvrjii v ) , Fo D Nonhem Ariiona Universiry, 1979 
I38pp Adviser: Or Ray Hagclbcrg 

I hLS study analyzed the oral reading misrues of two selected groups of 
^ iunior high school Mexican Amcncan students m iclaupn to first language 
^fluence The giammaucal and sc/nanuc aspects of the oral reading process 
were also in\csttgated. First lan^y^age mflucncc was studied m relation to 
the variables of sex. intelligence, socio-economic status, and btcracy The ^ 
RMl was utilized for the analysis 

Tlierc was no significajil djflercnce in tlie oral reading miscucs for 
dialect miscues. graphic miscucs. grommntical Ajnciion miscues. or for 
semantic miscues A significant difference between Uie two groups was 
found in relation to the retelling score, another component of the semantic 
aspea 

The demographic ctiaractcristics of sex showed no differ^nce tn regand to 
first language influence. Tlic second variable of intelligence indicated a 
- significant difTcrcncc between ihc higher group and the lower group in 
relation to first language influence. Socio- economic status, the third 
characicnstic. denoted no significant difference in relation to first lunguagc 
influence. Literacy, the founh characteristic, indicated a significant 
difference between tlic higher and lower group 



LANGUAGE ACQUISITION OF HlSPANTC THIRD GRADE 
STUDENTS WITH PRIOR PAIVnClPATlON IN THE CALI- 
FORNIA STATE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 

DANIELS, Othella Edwards, Ed.D. University of Southern 
California, 1979. Chairperson: ProfoBAor Margaret E, Smart 

Problem . The problem of this study was to determine If 
there were variables which, prior to classification as Nori- 
English Speaking (NES\ Limited-English Speaking (LES), or 
Fluent ^English Speaking (FES), would predict the level of Kn- 
gllsh fluency of Hlspunlc students In the third grade. 

After a review of the literature, the following predictor 
variables were selected; Gender; Age; Home language, Pre- 
school experience; Retention; Number Of parents In the home. 

To measure the relatlon^lp, the foUowUig null hypothesis 
was generated: None of the sbt predictor variables will In- 
dividually or jointly significantly discriminate between levels 
of English fluency. ^ 

Procedures . The sample was composed of 503 subject* ' 
drawn from the Uilrd grade population of students enrolled In 
seven elementary schools, each of which housed a Children's 
Center on the school site and had a 90% or more Hispanic pop- 
ulatldh. 1 Sample selection criteria of the ex. post facto etwdj 
were limited to Hispanic students who had l>een administered 
the San Diego Observation Assessment Instrument (SDOAI) In , 
the third g^ade and whose Student Data Profile Cards contained 
complete Informatioa 
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Th<? SlX)Al nioa^iirod th<* ntvirinU'n \i*\'o\ i\{ Ki^j^Unh vcMba! 
commtinlrtt(i(»n at thio<» Uuguago lovoln I.ovol 1 - \Aho\ <»b 
JecU plctut ca-Non-Kngllfili Jipcaklng (NKIli), LowA U 
UU About UiC picture ueli^g aontonces ancl/or phasos-Ltmltod- 
English 8peakln|( (LKS); Lovol ITI - oxpand convernatlonally 
from the plcturo-Fluont -English Speaking (FES). 

ThO J»tepwl,io discriminant nnalyolfl terhnlqu*> wafl nflod in 
delermino which of the Indopondont vitrlabloo InrtlvlduulW or 
Jointly fti'o the bcot prcdl( tt»rt> (»f ^C'^'P inc\uh<T8hl[j in NFS, 
LES, or FES cutegorlOfi 

For dl*cu«olon jjtirposctt of the fliYdlnga, XUe chl-»quaj"0 
function was usod as a moaaure of asBoclatlon to determine If 
there wdro olgnlflcant aaeoclatlona botwoon the Independent 
Tarlablte studied and Englinh fluency levelB, 

Findings . (1) Gender and home laJiguage were significant 
predictors of levels of English fluency (P .01). (2) CUsHlfl- 
catlon of the levcle of Englleh fluency by the two significant 
variables was correct In 20% of the cases. (3) Gender and 
home langviage correctly Identified NES students but did not 
properly classify LKS or FES students. x 

Conclusions. (1) Gender and homo language are good pre- 
dlctoro of English fluency levels for Hispanic students fn the 
third grade. (2) Ag^, preschool experience, retention, and 
nuint>or of parents In the home are poor predictors of English 
flvjency levels for Hle|>anlc students In the third grade, (3) Gen- 
der and'homc language do not correctly classify levels of En- 
glish fluency for all Hispanic stxidcnts in the third grade. 

RecommendatlonB . Based uj>on the findings of this study, 
recommendations- for further research are offered as follow*: 
(1) analyze other combinations of variables which may relate 
inor« closely to home language and gender to make them better 
predictors of levels of English fluency, (2) study differences 
b«twMn boys and girls which may explain why Hispanic girls 
art more likely to be classified as No^-Engllsh Speakh^ and 
Limited -English Speaking than Hispanic boy«, (3)sijnalyze dlf- 
ftrences among preschool programs whlcli may affect the lercl 
of English fluency of students In the primary grades, (4) con- 
duct a study of the construct validity of iJDOAl, (5) study the 
loi^^t«rm effecta of preschool programs, (6) collect norma- 
tWe developmental data on children In preschool, kindergarten, 
and primary grades, and (7) develop a standard methodology 
for data analysis. 



I 

bw^tlM^tU>r^ at fh(» onnot of 1h<* r4<M'ond H<*nu*BfiM . HriKitng In 
d{>anlsh orCin rod ftn ihno permitted during the latter half ^f 
tUo yii)/ki . l he i«»nialnln^ fMil>J<»< t« i (»c<Mv<m! inKUil KMtiUig In- 
atrucUon In English wlUi Spanish reading instnJCllon added at 
the midyear. 

The doncopt of th<? readbig process, conoirued as a psycho- 
linguistic process which Involves sampling, predicting, testing 
and confirming, was Lnveotlgutod by analyzing the oral reading 
nilsriico gcnorato<l by the svibjocts while roudlng in their t^o 
la.ngvuiKes. The luuUyslo was conducted as dotallod hy_y. Good- 
man and Burke (19V2) in Uvo Headin g Mlscue jnventorj; sub- 
jo<;ts were listened to as they read selections in English and 
Spanish, during separate sessions, until they liad generated 
25 mlscues in each language. After reading each seloiotian, 
subjects attempted to retell as much ne possible of what they 
could remember having read. 

In light of Uie limitations of the otudy--generallzabllity. 
classification of mlscues, experlnienter variable, lyid deslgna** 
Uon of cogiiiUve stylo g roups --tliC following Icul^tlve coiiclu- 
slons are offered for consideration: 

1, Native Spanlali-speaking Mexicaji American bilingual 
loaders, Idcntiflod and grouped as FD and FI hi cognitive 

^ style orientation, looked like very distinct and separate groups 
when they read in both languages. Tiio manner in which tliey 
processed printed material looked very much the same across 
Linguages. For the most part, tlie Fls employed the various 
cue systems lo a greater extent than did the FDs In 17 of the 
21 categories analyzed in each language. 

2, The reading strategies employed by the bilingual sub- 
jects 0/ the present analysis did not vary according to the 
language In which they read; the same strategies were ap- 
plied across languages. Those data support previous research 
findings which also bidlcate that Uiere Is one readhig process. 

3, All subjects drew on the same linguistic cue Systems 
In tholr attempts to reconstruct nieaniiig from print while 
reading in botli tliclr first and second languages. Tlie differ- 
ence between tlie two extreme groups lies hi the extent to 
which they employed Uie cue aystoms. 

4, The F I readers comprehended more during the reading 
act than did the FDs In both Spanish ^id English. The Fls ap- 
peared to understand substantially more while reading In th^ir 
first language, whereas the FDs vmdorstood slightly more 
while roadbig h\ tlielr second language. 

5, HoleUing figures paralleled each otlior across lan- 
guages; tJie Fls retold a greater am omit of their reading thjui 
did the FDs. Doth were able to relate a considerably greater 
amount of their reading In Spanish than of their reading In 
English, 



A P8YCHOLINGU1STIC ANALYSIS OF THE OUAL KEA1)1NG ^ 
MISCUES OF SELECTEX) FIELD-^OEPENDENT AND FlELD- 
iNDEPElTOENT NATIVE SPANISH-SPEAKING MJEXTCAN ^ 
AMERICAN FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN Order No. 792^279 

KATON, Arlhida Jane, Ph.D. The University of Texas at 
Austin, 1979. 359pp. Co-Supervisors: Drs, Thomas D, Horn, 
Rudolph F. Martin 

Th« present study was designed to analyze in depth and 
deticrib^ the oral reading behavior of native Spanish- speaking 
Maxlcan American child ren who were Identified by theChlldrgn*s 
Km^ d»d Figures Test (Wltkin) 1950) as being field-dependent 
(^Dyfiield-dependent- Independent (FD/I), and field- Independent 
(rl) in cognitive style orientation, as they read In their native 
language, Spanish, ai\d In their second language, English. The 
sample bicluded 18 Mexican American first-grade children 
attending two different schools within the same district of a 
•euUi0a4^tem Texas border community. All subjects received 
their Initial formal reading Instruction in the first grade. 
Halt of the children received instruction in Spanish while 
loArnlng English symbol to sound correspopdencos for the 
first semester of the year, transferring to* English reading 



HIE EFFtCT OF KLNUERGAR IluN' CLASSROOMS WIIEREp 
STANDARD FJS'CLISII IS SPOKF-N ON THE SPEtXH OF 
BLACK FJVGLISH SPEAKING CHU.DIUIN Order No. 800SS11 

Eli^worti!. Jennjfur Kathleen. Pii D The University' qf Wisconsin - 
MadisonA9l9. 225pp. Supervisor: Professor Herbert M Klicbard 

This study cxajnincd the effect of Jcindcrgancn classrooms when: 
standard Enghsh is spoken on the speech of Black Enghsh speaking 
children The research Oi^alyzed san\plcs of language used by iwcnty-two 
Black Enghsh speaking children in seven kindergancn classroom^ b three^ 
schools during one academic year. Speech samples from each of the '^/^ 
students were analyzed to identify the phonological and syntactic featur^ 
characterizing (he speech in September, February and May. The following 
quc^slions were addressed in the ^tudy: (1) What phonological and synta^ 
features constituted Black !:nglish in the speech samples'' (2) To what ^ 
extent did the Black English speaking students increase their use of standard 
English phonological and syntactic f6m\s during the year? (3) To what 
extent did the Black English speaking students retain Black English 
phonological and syntactic features during the year? (4) What languagc- 
climale factors in the classroom, including such things as the presence of 
standard speaking peers and teacher knowledge of Black English, coatributi 
to the acquisition or non-acquisition of standard forms^ This study 
documented linguistic change due to what has been called lh^*'natural 
Informal authority of the speech community." 



Thisirsr.uih was < oi»<iu( umI wuhm \hc (h( ui<»h(-il fi,imou»M)t of ilir 

flTc rente ■ as opposed to "<lefk u " iheory nuxlol of iangiia^'f I he (oirner. 
based Oh *levt njMivr \ .iiui u«oic u'w nily (»f* !ln p,( iu-! iUm 

vaiisfonnanona) mode! of language, posits iliat non niamsueani variencs of 
English arc rule-governed, and diMcr tn sysicmaiic ways fronp sundard 
English They are m no way "defincni " 

The study u^;ed meihcxLs and lechnfques established by d»a)ea 
gcogiaphers. so< u)liiigu»sls. iuid educnloi^ coru ciiu'd wah dialer! divcJMly 
m the classroom 1 ape rccorclrd samples of ihe soiilenis sprn U wcie 
iRiriScnbed using ihc Iniernarional l^honeuc Alphabet and annly/cd for hvc 
grammaucal reaiuici(/.ciu cupula, lovaiiant be, SufTixal i, Muluplc 
Ncgalion. Prononimal Apposiixon). and four phonological features (Wgrd- 
linai consonant Cluster simplification, (h soupds. Syllable final anSf'rosl 
vocahc r). Budding on miervicw techniques established by sociolinguisis. 
the investigator eliciifd speech samples by asking the suidenis lo waich a 
icn-mmute animated film with the sound track turned off. and lo re tell the 
story m then own wDids Siuilcots weie intei viewed tn pans to nunuiii/e 
feelings of intiinidnlion Inailditioii. some questions rium Shuy. Wolfi.un 
and Riley's IVtioii I^ialeci Study were pi)sed 

In AC!d«tiOn to the tape re(Oided u/f^ples of the students' <;pec<'h. the 
data sources for ilus study included notes made duhng direct observation of 
one session in e^cli of die seven clas^srooms. and interviews widi i^ie five 
kindergaaen teachers to dciemiine their knowledge of Black Fnglish and to 
establish die family backgrounds of the students 

Analysis of the data indicated that the Black Fnglish speaking students 
as a group did mcreasc their use of standard F-ngiish forms of the 
phonological and syntactic features considered A hierarchy of degree of 
change m use of features was estabhsl^cd The findings sugjfcsted the 
followmg conclusions (1) l^c features shoeing the m(^i change m use 
were those identified in other studies as being the most stigmauzed and 
socially diagnostic: (2) Tl^c stxidcnts showing t])C most change in die use of 
features were those who began tlie school year using Black Fnglish fonns 
wiih'grcater frequency dian die group as a whole: (3) Faaors contnbuung - 

to the linguisijc change appeared lo include bodi linguisuc consuainis and 
cxtra-linguLSiic constraints such as student awareness of dialect ddrerence*. 
peer influence, nnd teacher knowledge of Black Fnglish: (4) llie hicrarciiy 
of degree of phangc in use of features was suggested as a piacucnJ guide for 
teachers in deicnnining which fe;nures to address syst^maiic^lly in the 
classroan. 

Further research sampHng the Infonnants' speech in die second, fourth, 
and sUlh grades would probably shed light on both substaniavc change or 
lack of change, and the roles of the various faaois cited above. 



H w.iH hv|M»tlirHi/r<l tir.it nt»nl<M^(s w)ut lotclvcd <mMv niothi^r 
tonKiio tnfilrurtton i!^ Moxirii wouM not hv Hlj^ni ftrant I y dlffor<*nt 
(p: OS) in KngllMh < .>fMpoNtfl.»n hKHIs h sm rtliulhu iipanlah 
speaking studonts born and ilanhooUHt entirely In tho Unllod 
Stat(*fl aft^vr the former groop hud roc<Mv*^d throe or four yoa^rn 
of U.S. public achool inetructlqa 

A random noleellon of 30 fllndonlfl prr ^roup vj.xji made from 
2 poolw of fSO and r>tl «ludonl8 roHpcrtfiUly. QuallOcation for 
. oacli pot, I W.IH dcMrrnihwMl hy .\ \'M\^yi\H{U- l>.ii KhmhiihI ipii-atlon- 
nairo and llw* Inloramor ican IchI of vS|>.inl^4h r<MdlnK, Uwol 1 

Tho collection of data for tho study required students to 
write un eoeay bused on a 15 minuto film topic oelectod for Itjs 
level of Interest and relevance lo Spaijlsh -speaking students. 
Then, essays from both groups wore evaluated by 3 sepsurate 
methods <?f conipoHitlon analysis: a holistic analysis for para- 
graph development, sentence boundarloo and verh InHbctlons, 
a frequency count analysts for various grammar errors (tho 
fused sentence, the period fault. v<»i b lonse, pronoun agroeilient, 
ai'tlclo aRroemcnt, ajid the j>uascsalve), and a T-unlt analysis 
for structural complexity by tho number of words per T-unlt, 
the nurnbor of clauses per T--unlt, and the average clause length. 

The statistical procedures selected for the evaluation of 
data were the t-tost, chl -square, and the Spearman non-para- 
metric correlatlort 

From the analysis of data, it was found that a significant 
difference (pi. 05) was tenaljj^e only for tho holistic variable 
verb Inflections and the frequency count v;uriable verbtcrvge. ^ 
The remalnlnfi'len variables were not significantly different for 
the two groups. ^ 

Fr^m a consideration of tho research ftndlngs, It was con- 
cluded that eifrly schooling In ^s^exlco in the first language, 

Spanish, was, at least, not a detriment to the later acquisition 
of English by Group A students, 

Tho results of tho atudy may be more fully understood by 
reviewing the outcome of variables which were slgnlflcanUy 
different twtween thQ 2 group*. Though It was determli>^ thmt 
Group A students were significantly lower (p5.05) in socio- 
economic fltatus, they were, on the other hand, significantly 
higher (p^.(J% for grades earned In English, Uncage domi- 
nance m Spanish, foreign travel to Mexico, student reports of 
a desire for higher education, motivation to get good grades, 
student -teacher discussion about school work, ainl studonU ' ' 
teacher discussion about goals aiKi Interesta. 

It was thus ultimately concluded that the achievement In 
English comr>osltlon by Group A shidenls was most likely a 
combination of both linguistic variables and various attitudes 
and values which students received from their parents and 
others In their family background. 



THE EFFECTS OF THE EARLY AND DELAYED SECQND 
LANGUAGE ACQUISITION ON THE ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
SKILLS OF SPANISH SPEAKING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS Order No. 8001915 



FERRIS, Melvyn Roger, Ph-D. Stanford University, 1079- 

Recehtly, In the field of bilingual education, there has been 
coimtderable debate over the use of a child's Isf or 2nd Ian- 
gua|r« aa mediums of classroom Instruction (Von Maltltz^ 1975; 
U,S* Commission on Civil Rights, 1976; Garcia, 1976)- The 
present Research project endeavored to provide further Insight 
into this Issue by contracting the effects of the early and de- 
layed second language acquisition In English of two groups of 
Spanish -Speaking students; those born and schooled in Mexico 

(Group A), and those >born and schooled In the United 
Bta^m (Group B). At the date of the study, both groups 

wtre behvoen the ages of 13 and 14 years old> were from slm- 
lliur socio-economic backgrounds, and were relatively balanced ; 
with regard to sex. Students in Group A were literate In Spanish ^ 
M UABt to the^3rd grade level while those In Group B were not. '^i 
To assist with tho Interpretation of results^ other variables / 
MMJiurtd wer*: bilingual dominance In Spanish, graded earn<?A 
In Cnffltah^ foreign travel to Mexico, mobility rate In the Unltd<l 
9tAta!«, fchool attendance In the U.S. and Mexico, and varlouj| / 
attltud^i and values about school. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE COMPOSING PRQCFiJSES OF THREE 



BLACK ADOLESCENTS 



Order No. 80(M807 



FowLEK. Robert JAMES. Ph.D. VnivtrsifyofPif\Mi^h.\919. 243pp. 

The purpose of this case study investigation was'iWD-fold: (1) to provide 
% descriptive pjfofilc of three Black adolescents' composing processes as 
^nanifcsted in transactional, expressive, and pocbc composiiions and 
Infonnation asccnaincd from personal interviews and observations; and 
(2) 10 see if information contained in these descriptive profiles varied 
according to the individual's classification as a "low/ "moderate/' or^hlth** 
nonstandard diaJcci ujjer ^ 

The resiiarch procedures irtvolvcd the following steps: (1) A group Of 45 
BiKck adolescents enrolled in an allcrnativc high sch^l was given ji 
diagnostic In-class composition to writ^. (2) The compostiiions were read 
and examined for the frequency of occuncnce of specific prcdelcrmincd 
Bliclc dJAlect features in order to determine the "degree" of dialect present 
in the compositions. (3) From the 45 students, three were chosen as subjects 
for the study: one "low" nonstandard dialect user, one "moderate" 
nonstandard dialect \i5er;*Dd one ''higl)" nonstandard dialect user. (4) The 
fubjccts were assigned six compositions to write: They were requested tO 
uft tlic talk/write and the non-tjalk/ write methods in each of three modes of 
dlicourse-transactional. poetic, and expressive. . 
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ITbcstudciUS* wntingpior^sc*; were analyzed in two wflvs {]) by 

pfoduciion, and revision; and (2) according to ihcir use orihcintcMcauai 
proc«»« or change, conimst, clAssiftcaiion. physicnl coniexl, focus, and 
sequence. 

The study revealed that, grnerallv, the low non5;lftn(lflrd dialect user 
needed llie Hflast anriount of imie lo wiuc the i.u>m (actual imnihei of woids). 
^ and the h\^J^ nonf;tAndflrd dmlrct user uiih/ed the moM amount of tin^r to 
write the least The low and modeiale nonMJtndnrd dialea \isers penerally 
ihoujhl of mcniaJ outiincs prtoi lo wnting, but U»c lugl) noirvtaodalcl dulcet 
user w*5 more concerned with putting her iliougjiis on paper the "mght" 
way. Alio» the low nonsiandaji'd dialccivuscr made the leas^ amount of 
p9\|5i^ during the writing process, and the h)gl) nonstandard dialea user 
inidt iixc most amount All three Of the students' writing patterns were 
continuousfy progressive and additive m nature Ihc student who was 
classified as the high nojisiandaid dialect user made the gieatesl number of 
innsJauons/ron] BlacV dialect losianriaid Fnghsh dunng iJie wnong 
process, wmle the low nonstandard dialed user made the leasi number of 
ihesp-TTinslations Also, all three of the students placed a great deal of 
eiriphasls upon grammatical tvoe rexnsions. The tluee students revealed no 
significant differences in i]\eir (Tsc of iJie intellectual processes of change. 
ph)'$ical context, focus, classification, contmst, and sequence; and they were 
ible to use all of tl)e$e processes. 

Some mi\)Or conclusions drawp from this study were as follows; (1) iT^e 
degree lo which the s*jdent was a nonstandard dialect user appeared to 
influence the degree of time spent on a wnnng assignment, as well as the • 
numb<^ of words produced, (2) Wnung fiuency appcijrcd to be influenced 
by the extent to whicli the student v/as a nonstandard dialect user (3) The 
exienl to which i]ie student was a nonsundaxd dialect user appeared to 
influence the extent of her translations from Black dialect to sundard 
English during tii^^ writing process. (4) nielli /write process took more 
time to produce less written words ilian the non talk/wntc process 



With fcfrient c to I r,p.li\)**it1IK Ihr ruut»ii^\ \houM )>r luu i\>ieled i^nth 
cauuoii >iuce U)C cumulau^c bcnchu ol bihn^ual ui^Uuuuuu Jo nut always 
surface in cross-Sectional designs It sh<juld be noted, however, that gjim 
were evident for the bilingual progi^ panicipants 

Regression techniques were used for ilie second hypothesis rclabng to m. 
the independent variables a<js(Viaird with the actjuisuion of oral language 
and reading skills Hie findings weie as (t>IIo\\s (I) amorjg \oung children, ^ 
1 .1 niiC'uy was .1 g<H>'.i picdx. tor I ? «>; n vV ilK, ( ?) f.>i ;i!i jyr j;roup5, I 1 
oral skills were conMstcni picdu tors of I I re.ulmg skills. ( ^) younger 
dtiiidren. i-Sl . instruction, teacher training, and teiicher atniudes were 
positively isstKiatcd wiih the aci|uisuion ofskiUs. (^) no definuivc trends 
were obsct^'ed wnih res^iect to other vanables such as sex. ethnic 
background, and socio-economic status • * 

l indings fioui tins study sug^/est se\eral iniplicuions for practiooncrs 
Considcrauon should be given to implemcntiog different mstrxicdonaJ 
tppr(v<\ches lor difleient suideni popuUiiions Addmonallv, considcraOon 
should be given to designing programs which pio^ ide a fimi base tn the LI 
prior to inlioduar»ii reading and content area wisirxiClion in the 1.2 Firudly. 
. provisions should be made foi suil development acuviues which foster 
positive aiuiudes and prepaje teachers in KL and bilingual methodologies. 

Recommendations for future research include longitudinal studies 
aj^essing specific educational approaches for panacular student popuUtkms; 
studies on the relationship between the 1.1 and 1 .2. including transfer of 
skills: and. studies idenuf/mg pamcular teaching techniques whidi 
contribute to the acadqnic success of second language learners m all areas 
of the curriculum 



A COMl"AR.l$ON OF BILINGUAL ORAL LANGUAGE AND 
READING SKILl>S ,\MONG LIMITED ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS FROM SPAMSH-Sf^EAKLNG BACKGROUNDS 

' Order No. 8007379 

GuNTHEK, Vic Ki, Pii.D Nonhwesicni Univcrstry, 1979. 255pp Adviser; 
Nonnan D Bowers 

This study was an attempt to proWde practitioners ^vith data upon whicj) 
to base instnicuonaJ dcasions in the aiea of bilingual educauon Two 
hypotheses were generated regarding Qie acquisiiion of oral language atid 
reading skills among Unfiled English-spe^Tjccr^i. The first related to 
dijOfercnces aniong instructionaj groups in pcrfonnanc^ on oral language and 
leading nicasurcs. The groups were based on tlie following bilingual reading 
approacjic^: (1) the native laiigtiagc approacli willi initial reading 
instrucbon in Spanish; (2) the concurrent approach witli reading 
insinictjon in Spanish and Fnglisli; (3) ilic direct meiliod wnth reading 
instrucbon cxcJusivcly in English 

The second hypothesis related to the identification of sociological, 
Insirticllonal, and linguistic variables associated with the acquisition of 
skills Variables included sex. ethnic background, socio economic status, 
years enrolled in a bilingual program, fiuency in LI and L2. ESL 
instruction, teacher training, and teacher ptbmdes 

The sample consisted of 306 Spanish background students of lirniicd 
English-speaking proficiency, ages 6. 8, and 10, who were enrolled in eight 
public and five nonpublic schcx)l$ in Chicago. Students were pretested in 
October 1977 and postiesied in May 1978. in Spanish and English^ on se\en 
oral language and reading measures. Additionally, data were collected on ^ 
student and teacher background information as well as teacher auicudcs. 

Dai* were analyzed separately for the three age groups and further 
gubdi%ided by 'skill area, i.e.. oral English. English reading, and Spanish 
reading Multivariate analyses of covariance were used for the first 
hypothesis relating to differences among reading instructional groups, The 
findings were a$ follows: (1) in oral English proficienq\ 6 wyti^year olds 
receiving reading instruction exclusively in English perforyfed significantly 
better than students receiving bilingual instrucuon; groups of 10 year olds 
performed <Jh a comparable basis regardless of instmcdonal approach; 
h) in English reading. 6 year olds receiving inaction exclusively in 
English perfonned significantly better than students receiNiing bilingual' 
inttrwciiopi^groups of 8 and 10 year olds performed on a comparable basis 
itgariUeis of instructional appraach:(3) in Spanish reading. 6. 8. and 10 - 
vetr olds receiving reading instruction in Spanish and English performed 
^ njjjctnily better than students receixnng reading instruction exclusively in 
hKJCiliih, 



TUr ASKKSSMKNT OF CERTAIN EI NCitllSTlC -COGNITIVE 
SKILI^ IN THEaAl>V INCOME UUVCK CHILD REVISITED 

Qxdcr No. 8001937 



HICKS. 
114pp. 



Shirloy Fjcldfl,*PhJD. Stanford University^ 1979. 



As a result of the lyw Incon^o black cblld'a ptior i>erfor- 
mance on the lUinois Test. of Psyoholtnguislic Abllltice (ITPA) 
in general, and lower scoi/os on tho auditory eubtosts than on 
the visual counterparts, enucators perceive this child a» on« 
who is deficient in HnguleSlc -cognitive GklUs. Tiic llngulatlc- 
cognltlvo deficit, as prolcctcd by the ITPA, supports theoriea 
.pf black IntcUoctual inferiority as set forth by Tcrmttn, Jensen, 
and Dereltcr and fengelnirtnn. ^ 

Three factors that have contributed lo the low-lncomo black 
child's dcpre&eed pcrforniancc on the ITPA are I) his exclu- 
sion from the atnnda rdUatlon population; 2) tho middle-class 
specificity of the content and vocabulary of the ITPA; and 3) the 
^ middle -class bias In adnilnislration procedures and lost milieu. 

The ITPA consists of five auditory subtests und frvo visual 
counterparts, plus two supploinontary subtest^?. This study fo- 
cused on standardized and modified versions of three subtests: 
Auditor)r Aflsoclallon, Verbal Expression, and Grammatic Clo- 
sure. The research hyi'^othcsos are as fo.llows: 

K)tho8ls I: Tlio perfornianco of tho lowMncomo black 
cliild will improve significantly on the Auditory Associa- 
tion, Verbal Expression, and Gmmmatic Closure Subtoats 
when the content or the adnilnletmtlon procedures are mod- 
ified to render them more compatible with tho background 
of tl)t! subject. 

Hyi>othesls n: Tho scores on the modified subtests will 
show a signlflcjintly higher correlation with a relatively 
culture -free i>ercepllvo-cognltl ve -motor rating than the 
standardized analogs. 

Criteria for Inclusion In the subject population wore 1) low- 
Income as required for Follow-Through placemont; 2) ver*- 
nacular black English (VDE) dominance or VBE/slandard 
English (SE) balance as determined by production test; 5) en- 
-roUmont in a regular third or fourth grad^ class; and 4) chro- 
nological age of lO-l cvr below. 
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control. The Ihroe oUndArdliod sublosU ami lh<* nuHlUlca 
COUrtUrjMirtfl Conatltutod tho control and <*xpr rimonlal condt 
Uon«, r<»6poctlv©ly. The Indopondoul varlablofi woro iUo Vn^ 
ductlon TfHt «ud tlu» P<^t ccp'ivr r.»j(ni?U'r Mt f(M nAtin^ T^w» 
Productlion Teai ronKlHtn <»r twu paiulh*! fotmH A (VHK) arul 

A i-iaai aaalvolfi shows a hlf:hcr moan pcrformnnco on <*nch 
of the Ihroe modified subtonto than on the paruUel otandnrdl z:(*d 
fori^n* at the .001 lovol of aiijnlflcance. Chi - fiq\iac<* crofln tabu- 
UtlOiui liKHcate that ft «lfcnUtcant numtwr of »ub)OCt« who scored 
mbOY^i the deficit runKe on tho nuKlKlcd AudUory AHflociaUon 
and V«rl>al Kxpirsfvon Svibtrsl ai<», b;»N0d on thrlr fjtnndard 
l4i5d subtortt rtcorcft. potential cantlldateH f<»i learntoK (UBabtll 
tl«a cb^nscR Sc4>rcf»' 29 confltltute the deficit area. 

A I lent anajyfflrt of fllKnincanoe of dirfer<>nre l>et\veen two 
correlation coefficients for correlated oant^los shows none of 
the correlational differences between the Perceptive -CoKnltlye- 
Motor Rating and parallel versions of the three auditory sub- 
tests to be sljcidflcant. An Uenn analysis ftliows a Jack of 
correspondence between Item o^^derlnj? on tJie atandardlzed 
Aixlltory Anaorlatlon J^ubtenl and Henai difficulty. 

Tlie HORKent that the threQ ITPA j»^estfj under In 

vesUjgjitlon ar« biased agnlnst the low-tlnctmie black child.. 



FACTORS AFFiXrriNG TMK OFML COMPRKHKNSION OF 
BLACK 0J:MXNTARY school aUlJDRI:A* Order No, 8006J76 
Lewis, Shirley Ann RiiDD. P>i D. Srar\ford UnivrrsiT}\l919. I48pp 

This study concerned the effect of langiiagc dominance aud cultural and 
Unfuagc attitudes on the listening comprehension of Black elementary 
. ich(bol childien. An invcstigaiion was carried out to determine wheUicr 
dominlncc in Black Vernacular English (^VE) or Standard English (SF) or 
high or low attitudes toward Black culture and Diack language had Uic 
greater offca on subjcOxS* pcrfonnancc on comprehension tests treated wiih 
BVE ajid SE language and with Black or Neuiral lo BIrftk story content 

Sixteen Black subjects and eiglu Wliile subjects were sclccied from each 
of grades two, four and six according to high and low ability, sex and 
language dominance resulting in a total of seventy-two subjects. The 
language dominance of Black^ subjects \vas detcnnincd by a Black English 
dominance test whiclT identified Black Vernacular English (BVE) and Black 
Standard English (BSE) language donainancc. While subjects were selected 
who were SiandaraEnglish speaket?(WSE) All subjects' atutudcs toward 
Blaek culture and BlAck language were measured by Black culiuml and 
Black language attitude tests. 

The criterion measure consisted of four lapcrecordcd stories 
rnanipulatcd for language and content as fpUows; BVE - Black, content: 
BVE - Neutral content; SE - Black content; and SE - Neptral content 
Subjects listened to each story and then answered eight (apc-rccord,ed. 
multiple choice questions accompanying each story. 

.Analysis of variance, correlational analysis and t-tcsis were used to 
dctoxminc whether Black subject^ perfOYmcd differently on BVE and SE 
treatifncnts according to language dominance and language altitudes, 
whether sybjccis perfornjed differently on Black and Neutral content 
treatments according to cultur^^ attitudes and whether the WSE control 
group performed in a pattern differenji frb m the BVE and BSE g roups. 
. : Hp significant diflferchec found in the perfonwjice of Ahe BVE *nd 
BS]g jroups on the BVElreaUD>iu, while BSE subject^ pcrforined 
iSinlftqm.Uy bcaerxhan BVE subj^on the SE treatment WSE ^ubjecu ' 
scored higher than bpth Black grouyJs. Black subjects with positive atlitudcs 
toward Black language per formed significantly better on the BVE treatment 
than subjects with low Black language attitudes. 

An analysis of ^ubjccts*t>crformance on the Black and Neutral story ' 
ppo^t ireAlmenti showed that Black subjects with hij^ attitudes toward 
Ittick culture performed significantly bcUcr thajn Blac)c subjects with low 

cultural attitudes On the Black content ue»unent as hypothesized, ptd 
Ifciytbo performed signiflqantly b«tter'on all of the other Ueatments. 



A IS iiu f ju!» H.r^ < «in »r<l m/t {o ilrlci "unr the cftr* t t>f ^SOJudf- on 
ttic petforn^aru e oi thr II VI iiil>|e<1\ I br mvrs^ipaf ii>n Uiowrd ihst BVF 

Rihir-i :^ V*? :;:j,;f' irv^.^•ii Ms.t: \ V:..::"r a:u\ \UAt V language 

performed dilferently from HVF subjws with low attitudes The high 
attiiudc RVF group performed signiAcantlJ better ihan the low attitude 
BVI gioup (in all except the SI ircauneni Ihis svjhgrc^up perrormed as well 
as the total BSF anti WSF groups on all ircatmc nis except on the n^tral 
content ur^lmrnl wtu'ic White Mjt>ict i.n perloimcd sign^lnaiitly higher 

n>c irsvilis of tins suidv ?J](^wcd that theuve of HVl nioieDaK docs not 
leid to unjuoxed st hool pei ionnHiu e t)v HVl spe^Kinp chihlfcn while 
atulDclc luwaid Blaik iuhurc and Black UnguAi>c a vei) unpuixani faaor 
in language learnmg for these children Funhcr research is needed, for 
culiural and language aiuiudes for Black children may uucraa va\h 
achievement in conteAts other than Uiose measured in tliis itudy 
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nU. LM Ft bNCK OF INCK^.ASl.t) rAKKM CHlii) VERBAL 
INl FUAC nON ON l ltK FANGUAGK FACIFU Y OF FRE^ 
SChOOI^ INNl-^t nrv BFACK nrn.nRFN Order No. 500S35Z 
McQiTFN. Aofi r Boi nrnM. Pit F> 7V Catholic Ihu'vcnif)- of America^ 
1979 18lpp 

Boi kgruund HInck. children from low soi econonnc fanuhes :v\ a group 
*core below jvciage on inea.%ufcs \cibal toinpcteucc at school erjtrancc 
age*. ar\d each year the gap widens For many "^ears nriorrry and time h^ve 
been spent m aticmpung to solve Uicir problems, with htlle or no results 
Educators reel that one reason for the dilcrpma is the dnldrcn's lack of 
verba! competence (I evcnsiein. 1969; I^orst ajid Kissinger. 1976. Mullcf 
1940). The major reason for this, as suggested by iom« researchers, is the 
absence of pof^itive vcrbal/inieracrion wirh aduli?; in the early stages of life 
(Garden 1975; l^vbnstem. 1969) 

Pitrposr File pin)>()sc ofthis stud^' wui to examine the effects of varyiftf 
degrees of mother child language stiniulalion activities on three groups of 
!ow-)ncome Black childrcwi and their mothers. 

' procedure The sample included tlirec groups of twenty Pre-school 
children each and the parents of two of tl^e groups The parents wer« all on 
welfare, from the same neighborhood aqid tlieir ages ranged fVom 14-19. '^^t 
children gnd their parents in Group I attended a sdiool program dwly. The 
parents reaMved a series of activities including instruciions in Child 
Development, standard Fnghsh and conversfiiional skills Pajrents iJong with 
their cl^^ldrcn received surnulaiing instruaions including joy makiTvj and 
book rcadmg acovitics P"hildren in Group H attended pre-school Their 

parents wgjc given books to read to them at home and ihcyxaped lhe>'' 
readings and convci^tion about the books Tlie children in Group 111 |Uo 
aiicndcchthc same prcsclioo) and ihcir parents worked outside tlic Kihool 
Tlic children and their parents received no treatment The language 
stimulation for the diildren and ihcir moUicrs in Groups I and II continued 
for three months. Tlic Pcabody Picpire Vocabulary standardized tcrt,*^ 
designed to measure Uic individuaJ's verbal intelligence by mcasuiing his 
receptive vocabulary, was administered, before and aAer trcaLmenl, to tl| 
the cluldren and Groups I ^I! Parents Tlie Pcabody Picture Vocabulary 
test required no spoken lang^Jge. theVjefofeOhcCulturaJ Unguagc te$t was * 
designed by the researcher anfl adniinislercdro establish the mean length of 
utterance and lo measure the Subjects* use of standard English Mew 
length of utterance and standard English ineasuics were also Ukcn firxmi 
conversation during a play activity between llie mother and her child 

De^i^n and Analysis. Twelve l\j|;pothcscs were tested ulilizing a one-w^y 
analysis of covaiiancc. The l^ypotJiescs suggested that the children in Group 
1 would score significantly higher following the tre^iUncnt on the Petbody 
vid the Cultural Unguage tests than childien in Group II and 111. and that 
children in Group II would score higher following the treatment, than 
children in Group HI on the same measures, In addition, children in Group 
I would score higher following treatment than Group II and 111 children U 
nncasured bv informal taped conversations for standard I:nglish and Mean 
Length of UtienBmcc. Group II will score higher, after ueatment, than 
Group III on the same measures. The parents in Ci^up I will score higher 
aAer treatment on the Pcabody test and the standard English measures 
parents hi Group IF Chilrcn of the older mothers \^ould score higher after . 
irealnienl than children of younger mothers on each mcasure. 

The tool for identifying group differences was analysis of covariance of 
po«t test groups using pre-tcst scores as covariable. T-icsts were used to 
compare groups pre and post test * 

Results, Children and mothers in Group I scored significantly higher on 
tlltes^(p<.001). ^ c 

Co/Jc/t/j/o/i. Jhe study's finding Indicated children of mothers that 
receive training sp^k more fluently and have a better cxammand on English 
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Thli study clescnbes ihe language rrsourr^^s fthiiiii^s. and. to ^omr 
cxrcnl. ihc lafiguagf u\e. of a national cihnV giovif) (l^u;an(»\ !hf 
Inrrafurc whuh iornn ihr inimctlrnir harkproutif! ihis study ran br\\ hr 
dcscnbcd as scarce" nnd fragni<*n(^d I he daiA to drsrnhr on a hiciad basii. 
\ht curicnt Ungua^ic abihUcs anU UiC ol Uic nauonai population ki i])C 
Uniu^ Staled, hasnoi been avajlablc until recently In 1^76. the U S 
Buiwuof iKc Census undcnooV a nauonal sample survey that included 15 
knfUiic irbiht)' tnd use qucsUoru (The Survey of Income and Fduc^iion). 
h is this clau base which was explored in this study of the Mexican Or^jirn 
popuUlion The analysis of this survey dau was infonned by ihe available 

les, education, and law, thai dcunbet 
t/id analyses (hicaito speech behavior and its socral context \ ad^us^c 
policy at 1^ instr[o[ional level public scP«'»ot fr>d polnu^l mstituuons and 
the aniurc and vource qf language "ngbts ' v/tK examined as well 

Chkanoi. and Uic oilier Spanisli speaking jn U>c Uriitcd Sutcs. 4rc 
unique among non-Engllsli language groups. The number of Spanisli 
jpealccn has grown steadily thi^ccnuy>*m 1a\ indigenous group it 
reprcsenu the norihemmost portion of over 200 million Spanish speakers In 
the Am^hcai Oucanos are aJso overwhelmingly bilmgusd. native bona, and 
young Insoiutioiial language discri^ni nation Is still very evident in hospitals/ 
fire And police scrVicei. telephone services, administraiion of government, 
voiin^and the adminisiraoon of^usiicc. A recogniuon of the long hisioncaJ 
presence of llie Spariish language in Nortli Amtrica, present United Smcs, 
trttO' obHgauons, iJhrchumaji rigbu concerns throughout the world, and the 
humM nee<ls of Mcxicaj)0s in the United States, all call for a reevaJuaiion of 
dqfnc$tk Imnguage "rights." Oicir source, naaire, and enforcement 



SEI.F-CONCEPT M^b READING ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 
or VARYING feTHNiC COMPOSITIONS Ordor No. 8000010 

MAJPJDINA, Gcnovlcvo Ho^uc, Ed.D. Fafit Toxah Stato Unlver- 
•Ity, 1079. 121pp. Supervlflor: Dr, M, B. Nelson 

Pmposo^f the S tudy : The major purpose of this study wao 
to d«terinlne whether there were statlBtlcally atgiUflcaat dllfor- 
enc<^ii In the «ell- concepts and reading achievement of black 
«ev©nth-grade students and the sell- concepts and reading 
achievement t>f white seventh- grftde students Irj schools with 
varying percentagpes of black enrollment. A^fcondai-y purpost 
was lo determine IX tltere were statleticall^^lgnlflcanl differ- 
ences In the self -concepts and reading achievement of the male 
students and the sell- concepts arwl reading achievement of Uie 
female students. || 

Procedure: ,The School Attitude Inventory (SAI), which was 
developed by the author^ was adxnlnlslered to five hundred stu- 
dents in three Northeast Texas middle or Junior high schools 
having black popuUtlons of 22 porccnt, 45 percent, and 92 per- 
cent.^ Reading achievemeiit of the sample population was deter- 
mlnod by scores on standardized achleyj^mept tests. The data 
were analyzed through Independent ljr^sts)uid Pearson r tests. 
Each hypothesis was rejected at the 1 05 leval. 

Findings : The major findings qf ihlfl stuiy w^re as follows: 

1. As measured by scores od ^jiidardiz^djachlevemont 
Usta^ the wjixue students had a statlJlcaJly 8lg|ililcantly higher 
reading achievement than did the black studemdY^ 

2. As me^^ured by scores on Btandardw^d achievement 
the female students had a sta^lsUcalh/slgnlXlcantly higher 

reading achievement th|Ln did the niale,,^iuaents, 

3. As m^ured by seU-mostsiure of academic self-con- 
^«pt/the black students had a statlsMcaUy slgnlUcantly higher 

acadieralc snW- concept than did the white students. 

4. As meiuiured by a ^eU-meytsure of academic self -con- 
cept, the female students had a statistically significantly hig:hor 
aeadamlc neU- concept than did th« male students. 

4 5^ As measured }yy scores on standardised achievement 



■i 'i I u i I « ;i; n i.i J '.: ; I v ! ! » .1 1 i-^ ■ ; ,• m i i . ; in I ^ ;■■ i »• im • i r tthng 
ai'hl<»von><*r^t than did tho bhuk HtudrnlH m ;i Hchool w\(h a black 
p<ip\ilnnon of 22 porront nnd rh<» hinck Htudon(n In n m hool with 
( , u black pupuUvlion of 02 p<»rr<Mit 

0 Afi liuiical r<l by firoroo ot) s{ :indn rdl rrd achirvomont 
tcMtN, thr whitr r<(\itl<M>tN n> u H( IuhiI with A l>l;u U pup\i latii>n of 

yfXivni .\iu\ til\ixUi\lti Sis A ftrho.vl uUh u l.iJck jK»p 

« ul.iU(Mi of *i!t [.M'M rivt ti.id u tHt at iHt u .U )y Ni^nifu unt 1/ higher 

ret>dlnt{ ai*hlev^»m<>ni than did (ho white J?tudonto in a school with 
a blai k p<>)KihUw>n ol i)2 perront 

7. Ar Indicated by ncorcn on a ho If monnuro of academic 
•el< coiu'opt, the black students In a school with a black popu- 
la(u>n of \)2 portoiu hud a stntiHtK ^Uly fiignificantly higher self- 
C<»u'<»p( than dlii Iho hl;i<-k R(n<lpiU« In « RClvtHil With ft Idack pop- 
uhii Inn of 4f> pcM <'ont 

H A Hi;v(iHlu-5*ny Hlgnlfuant riMaUonMhlp Iwtwryn academic 
* self r(Hu;<^i\( and reading nchlcvciuent oxluted for all four 
groups- - iHjicks, whites, males, and females. 

Conclusions: Based up^)n the findings of this study, the fol- 
lowing conciuftlone seem warranted: 

The percentage of black classmates does not appear to 
affect the achlovemont of black sludentn. 

2. It Is possible that the achlovemont of whites Is doprossod 
In ficht)()lfT with a large niajonty of black students. 

3. While this study did show the self concepts of 4jic white 
students to be lo^^rAJCjhan the self - concepts of the black stu- 
dents, this research old not Indicate U^at a whUe student's seU- 
concept Is affected by the number of black classmates, 

4. Although tiie mean self- concept of the black students in 
the school wlUi a lai*gc majority of black students was slgnlfi- 
cajitly higher than that of the black students in the school with 
a black population of 45 percent, there was n0 statistically elf 
nUicant difference In the self concepts of tiie black students in 
tho largo ninjority black ?»cho<^l and th** black students in the 
small minority black" school. Thus, no definitive conclu»lOn« 
can be made regarding the effects the number of black claee* 
mates has on black self -concept. 



A SOaOHNGUISTIC STUDY OF LANGUAGE USE AND 
LAN'GUAGE PROFiaENCY IN SOUTH TEXAS 

i Order No. m3Xl 

M^BUlono^LoNOORlA, Lykn VaOlx. Ed.D. Trxas A diJ Unhtnity, 
1978, 528pp Adviser: Da^id L Zufcit 

Furposf. The purpose of this study was to condua a comparative 
analysis of the degree of bilingualism, as measured by relative proficiency 
and use acioss four sociolinguistic domains, of seleacd Mexican American 

*ildf en in grades one. three, and five enrolled in bilingual education 
j>rogranis in selected district^ in South Texas. 

Summary, In March and April of 1977, a sample of 90 Mexican 
Amcnca/i children, thirty each in grades one, three, and five, wcrecho^r 
from three school disincts in SouU^ Icxas. All the children were enrolled in 
a bilmguaJ education program and were from a similar socio-economic 
background. 

The children were interviewed individually using two instruments The 
Spanish usage rating scale re(juired the children to report on their use of 
Spanish and English with venous bilingual interlocutors in four domains' 
(1) school, (2) church. (3) neighborhood, and (4) home. In the word 
naming task, the children were asked to name all the objects they could 
think of which wouljl be found in each of the same four domains. A time 
limit of one minute per domain was set This instruhiem was administered 
in English Tor the four domains and then in Spanish for the four domains. 

Normative data^were obuined from the rneah weighted values 
computed for tho-domains total and subgroup responses on the Spanish 
usage rating scale. Student's tn^rti of significant mean differences Svcre 
computed In addition, the Pearson product-moment coefficients of 
corre&iion were t^culated for the purpose of establishing a foitnula for 
predicting total Spanish usage from the English word naming and Spani$h 
word naming scores. 



Fof the wQrd naming insl, !he una) number (»r wnuU in eath language 
■jkdUic tou! nunibc! ofwoids m each domain wnc dclcnnincd Norinfluvc 
cUiti were calculaicd for ihm word ntnung scores and i \c^\<^ of sipnif^cani 
rnoin diffcif luTS weie figuied AKo ja Spanish cliMrunaJKc sti^ie wa\ 
asceiUlned for each child in cadi domain using the English and Spanisli' 
word naming scored 

Conclusions Based upon ihc analyzed daia, ihc following m^or 
QOncIujions socin icnabic: (1) Robstown children ol'M ages rcporicd 
Skgntf)Ciu)ily more usage of Spanish, nanicd more words in Spanish in all 
domains, and obuincd high Spanish doniinancc scores lhan the svib)e( b in 
ihc oOicr schoi)l disincis (2) Almost all children rcponed u&mg the mosi 
Spanish witli older inicrlocuiors, shghUy less vsaih iheir pcei^. and ihe Icasi 
with childicn younger 0)&n Uiey (3) Tlie word naming scores indicated a 
dcvclopmcnul trend In acquisition of both languages. The older diildrcn 
isnded 10 name more words lhan those subjecus in the two lower grades. 
(4) A comparison of the total word naming scores sliowed t)iat. in general, 
more words wertl^vcn in English than in Spanisli (5) On ihe average, first 
grade children obuined higher Spanisli dominance scores lhan Oicir older 
counterparts (6) The Spanisli usage and word naming scores corrcbied ^ 
frequently, mdicaung that the Spanish usage scores could possibly be 
predicted from the subject's word naming scores 



SnUTtGir.S FOR A(TnVV!NG ()NE't)PSMANSHtP: A- 
DESCRlFtlVE ANALYSIS Oh AFRO- AMERICAN SIDLLNGS IN 
livO SPEECH EMJN^tS Order No. 801Z834 

s^MjTXi^tBlX, JaCOUELYN. Ed.D. Harvard University, 1979. 324pp, 

vThis Diesis is a dttcripiivc analysis of sibling speech, as manifested by 
Ihc ihie<icoonalj^tJr^ sustained and 6rcaicd by an Afro-American ^ 
brother ax^JsiSlfcr The cliildren s onc-upsmansliip strategics were lape- 
recOrdcd over a period of one ycjir. Two natumHy occurring speech events , 
were analyzed The mode! of analysis has its philosophical undcri)innings in •/ 
a phcnomcnological perspective which mainiains that the meaning of an 
event is not picdctennincd by Uie arbitrary asSuinpiiOnS of the researcher oi" 
by a thccw^eticaJ model The researcher is not pui'SOirig the ultipiatc meaning - 
oraphenomcnon buu rather, multiple meanings wiihin and across events 

The descriptive portion of the analysis relics on the approach developed 
by Dell Hymes for axialyung $i)ccch» which he tenns "the ethnography of 
communication." It foaises primarily on seven compohentjs: addressee^ 
addrcssor. channel, codes, selling, message forni. and topic Integration of 
these features rcsulu in a dose descr iption of the jnleraciions, 

Siraiegic issues in the interactional events analyzed involved the 
micropolitics of sibling rivalry, lite domain of strategics the siblings use is v 
explored and examined, and an expanded view of sodolinguistic ^ 
competence is discussed. Selecltd aspects of children*^ sodolinguistic 
rcpcaoritt arc analyzccj -ieasing, fightings insisting, punning, mocking, and 
inaking up. The two speech events were both recorded while the children 
were cleaning the kitdien jiftcr being instructed to do so. Their 
sociolinguisiic repertories are exljibiled as ihey delay, begin, stray from, and 
follow through their tasks. The mother/researcher structured the tasks 
during the first event Chores were noijaissigned in the second event, 
however', and the siblings had to negotraic for ihc lasts they preferred. 

Each speech event was scgmenie'd into phases, qr chunks of time, unified 
by corrriHO&conieJttuAl properties. To extend the analysis, categories were 
supcrimp^^ on etch phase. The aitegorie^ emerged during the ; 
intertctiom ind w€tt not predetennineiL Th«y are: ""bickcriiii*** or phases 
in which voices were loud, tempo wtracccleratcd, and tone was sarcastic; 
''ordinary talk," phases marked by periods of calm; and "sibling 
nef otiatjon " phases in which the siblings define self and other through 
continual negotiation of suiusand role (this involves defining rights, 
privJlegci, and obligations). Calm interchanges were interspersed with angry 
putburyta. 

Each phase type was compared wiihin the events an^ across the two 
6y<uit$ to determine how linguistic features differ in style and function in a 
ifaifU^isode and overa period of one year. Significant differences were, 
found within the two events. The frequency and percenUge of directives 
wtre significantly difrerent within phase types and across events More 
(tirectives were Issued during bickering phases in both cvenu than during 
other phases*. Imperatives (dominated the second event, the fjttftflThwhich 
ttif libliiifts had to vie for preferable duties. Significant differences were also 
W^ni in oie frequencies of simultaneous talk and topic shifting within art<j 
iM^rp$$ events. Chi-square tests of significance revealed that deliberate 
Jal^nruptions In conversations were more apt to oecur'durirfg the second 
evtni 



1 he ( hiUlf ci»\ mU'i.K iu>n% \^ ru- rxaauncd m \rvnal ionirxi\ Speech 
pla) . u ha )i rsijc; ( i!i;nng \\ic jjiu i<u i mii-. .vnil vn \f (.i $ M« ict) of 

liK prosodic fcaiure}^ of ilie sil)hng.s' uticiances levcalcd that ihytfim 
appeared (0 be a control clement ofthr chiUhctrs speech Cenain types of 
messages possessed an accentuated rhythmic rcgulanty m order lo infer 
domination, cn^pli.iM/r \.\rniMn. .iKCfitiMtc inui»t\ C>inn^>rs in tempo 
of\en (X tuned u)u n a |uuv< r vhifl w.as a« Jne\ cd of niirjupicd 

Tlu\ sIk MS ]\A\ ! c f<^i ! < * h n» !?if ^h \\\^ of s^n .oiH)^\n\tics. the 

family. mu\ edui.ition 



A srtiDY or ijs!(;i.isH < ompkmu.nsion scohes obtained 

BY MtXK AN AMI KK AN I I IMKMARV S( HOOE (HiU)REN 

Order No. 8009113 

FjAOtKCO. RjCiiARU. Ph D UniversiO' of Illmois ar Urbana- Champaign, 
1979 164pp 

This was an cxperijnchtal study of ELnglish comprehension scores 
obtained by fourth. fifUi and sixili grade Mexican Amcnc^m elementary' 
school children For analytic purposes the students were separated into two 
groups, those enrolled uj bilingual classrooms and those enrolled in 
uadiuonal all linghsh t^rncuium classroojns. I'hi students enrolled in Uie 
bilingual classrooms wcfe fuiintr separated into two subgroups, tliosc 
students who had a high )|ivcl ojhspanish language (Lj) proficiency and 
liiosc students who had ^ Jow dcg\ce of Spanisli language proficiency. The 
degree of Spanish languacj^c proficiency, high or low, was determined by iIk 
Language Assessment Battery (LAft). Ttic sttnif nis who scored at the 40th 
percentile and above on tlie LAB weic sclcacd as the high proficiency 
group. Although Uic non-Mexican American population was not studied, 
tlicir scores were used as l)ic nprm for English comprehension for 
comparison purpose*^ . . 

Analysis of the d^ia. Etiglish compref^^nsion scores, showed that there 
were statistically significint difTcrcnccs in favor ofXhe suidenis enrolled in 
the bilingua) program. Within the bllingu'feJWoup there were also sijgniflcam 
differences in favor of the high Spanish jJrowcicncy group. AtTMexiCiua 
AjneriCAii groups, except the high proficicncy'group. scored significantly 
lower than the non-Mexican An)eriqan group \ 

Tlie findings indicate iliat a Mf^nican American ^hild needs to reach a 
threshold level of Li profiacnc)' in order fpr a "ceiling" effect not to occur 
in the acquisition of the English language Rese;irCh must be conducted to 
determine whqiher there is a specific level of Lj proficiency a diild must 
reach before being introduced to the Eiiglish curriculnt. 



TUE EFFECTS OF TEACHER-OnfENTED AND"^ SjtJDENT-- 
ORIENTED STRATEGIES OlQ SELF-CONCEPT. ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AND SOCL\L STUDIES 
ACHIEVEMENT OF FIFTH GRADE MEXICAN AMERICAN 
STUDENTS Order No. 7928338 

PERALES, Alonso M.., Ph.D, The University of Texaejtt Aus- 
tin, 1979. t51pp. Supervijsor: Professor Jo Ann Cutler Sweeney 

This study eomjftired the effects of teacher-oriented and Biw/ 
dent-oriented teaching strategies on the self-concept, Enflleh I 
language development and social studies achievenient of fifth 
grade Mexican American «tudento. The study population 
comprised of 104 fifth grade studenta^at an innei>city elemen- 
tary s^i^ool In San Antonio, Texas. Four classes were used in 
the exJ>orIment which covered a period qf nipe m(;|nths. Social 
studies lessons were developed which focused on the enhance-^ 
mentiof the student's aelf-concept through student oriented 
claasVooi^i activities drawing upon the* student's cultural baclr^, 
ground, .The lessons required teaching strjttegioa aimed at 
maximizing the use of newly acquired Eitglish language struc- 
tures for oral and written classroom eo^mmunication- The treat- 
m^t claaees itecelved the lessons- The control teachers u«ed 
tKe lessons ^fifVeqaired in the regular curriculum. 
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Thr^o |iilM( l|>ill hv|w>tfw*H<*H Htwlptl thnr woio 

C«pl. IsHkUw^^ !l!lim\lA|C«» lioVOlopjnOm AIU\ Htul*li wlUilU-H JiliU-Vt' 
mttPt TJ!*' * < r:;- 'til- M ^ t'rt:n.«:v 

LAn^fuftf* Indicator T*ai and me MoiropoUtan A( hU^vtinunit iwut 
(doclai 8tudl68) wor« uood to tool thx» hypothoooe. 

biittlc deolK^^ a««d to ovuluAtft Iho offoctlv<M\oH8 of tl\o 
tr«*tment wae tho Protoot-Poottoot C ontrol group I>ortl^ri^. n>o 
amlysaa <if the (n^t ^Uili* \v<m<^ * ondurtoti unUijc (ho 4umj>ut<M |>io 
grRin SlatiHttt wl I'»t kiiH«' ftu thr S^.u Lil S* ton* (NTSS) uhIok 
PoaiBon (. tirroluMon ntid AN(K uVA (.Sub rou(Wu*N) llu* pM»b 
ablUl; lovols A)f iill obUlnoU K iatlt)ti utno ir|K»itcd. a^u\ for 
tho p«rp<wo o< rojectlng nuU hypothouon. prolmbHitlftB of 001 
w«r« iicc«plod Bigntf leant. 

Th« rcauUfi Indlcatod (hat the claooes roc«lving the Iront- 
mont gui^od comiKxrod to tho control froup In the ovor-all tont 
scoroo forjjill thr«o major acaloe. Caution is recommended In 
tntiM pi fituK Iho roftulttt of tho «Uidv Hln(<* ocuiw HubtoKt wtores 
foi h*>(h th<* IMorn-HttM Jn SoU C i»nr<*pl Srulc »nd lh<» Shu(t Prl- 
niuiy l.aLhKiiaKO Indicator Tost Hhtuvod no nign!ncftn( dlffo roncod 
l><»t^ve<»n the control clnnoeft and tho olftofiow rorolvinK the liottt- 
mont. With regard to corrolatlono, the results of tho Plora- 
Harrla Scale euggost development of self-depreciatory oolf- 
concept in tho control group. A reversal is h^dlcated for each 
of the six flubteotn. 

The student -oriented leesonw uoed ae treatment appeared to 
' be u oallcnt meano of enhanclnK tho oelf -cc^ncopt and doveloplng 
KngUsh hinKUAKe »kUl« of the !>th grade Mexican American Htu- 
douts In the study . 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF A BILINGUAL 
CURRICULUM ON MONOLINGUAL SPANISH (MS) NINTH 
GRADERS AS COMPARED VVIlli MONOUNCUAL ENGLISH . 
(ME) AND BILINGUAL (BI) NINTH GRADERS WIIH REGARD 
TO LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT, ATTITUDE TOWARD , • 
^SCHOOL AND SVLF CONCEPT ^' Order No, 800375? ^ 

Frewut Diaz, Joseph Oriando. Ph.D. The O^niversify of Connecticuu 
1979. 81pp. 

Jhc pun>o$c of tills suidy was to evaluate whether a bihngua! 
curriculum affects monolmguaJ Spanish (MS) students as compared to 
monolingual Enghih (ME) and BdinguaJ (BI) students exposed to a 
iminstroun curripulum with regard lo language development, self concern 
and ttt^tude toward school. This research used otje trcaimeni group (MS> 
and two comparison groups <ME and BI), A Jlimitation which largely affects 
this study is that it is not an experiment and the findings are not universally 
applicable l^c treatment was the bihngual curriculum 

A group of ninth grade students of a high school in Hajtford. 
Connccucm was divided into three groups (MS. and B!) and 
administered the following instruments: Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Sblls, Test 1 (SpeHing) and Test 3 (Reading Vocabulary) (CBT/McGraw- 
HilL 1973); Interamcrican Test of Reading. Level 4 In Spanish (GTA. 
Manuel. 1967): Self Esteem Inventory (Coopersmilh. 1967); Self Appraisal ; 
Inventory (Frith ^d Nakimura) 1972); and School Sentiment Inventory 
(if^riih and Na)cimura. 1972) as a pre and post test at the beginning and end 
of a semester (17 weeks). The final pre-post test .sample was (N ^ 138) 
The change between pre- and post test administration was assessed by 
ang an analysis of covariance for each dependent measure. The pretest / 
mc the covariati and the respective post test the dependent variable. 
(Olppbell and Stanley, 1%3). 

tc results of the analySii of covariance (ANOCOVA) did not produce a 
signiflbu>( difference In the dependent nicasiire Reading CTBS and SpelHm 
GTBSiA jignificant difference was recorded in the dependent measures 
RiAdijW (Inieramcrican) (F*^ 1L129; p < .002) and Vocabulary 
OnlefiIicrican)(F= 16.443: p < .001). The SEl (F^2L447; p < .001) and 
the SAmF- 3.367; p < .038) yielded a significant difference between the 
groups m self cpncept, while the SSI (F- 3.255; p X .042) was statistically 

the need for further research In the field of secondary bilingual 
^uctlion. a$ well as the need for rcpllciton of the study with other 
pOpulttions is discussed. The importance of longitudiiial studies in , ^ 
dftermining the effects of secolWary school bilingual education on ?, 
adoiefoints is alsia^otcd. 



VAKUIU^X IN MM I i n ll\ < Mil I>N1 rv IN UAU \il 

OiAvi No 8003289 

Tlic purpose of this study has l>ccn to ( liaiactcn/c some of the ways in 
which children respond to and use sysiemalic diffnenrcs m speech Tlie 
Setting IS a single neighborhood m Hawaii, a speech comniunjiy m the l>ic 
ttagrs of drrrroh/ation l>«ia were paihered from fonnren children aged 
five ihiough iwclvc. oi diflere nt rlhnu aiu) mh H>c<"tnuMnw. bn< Vgfounds. ^ 
Mule thev v^TTc rnpagrf! w> «»ix>nfn!)r<>s.i^ < ot^^ eTS^jtioti '^ Mh r.if !i (>thej in 
vanous settmgs. acuvu»cs. and self selected grtnipings 

SysteniaiK speccJi vanation was descubed from several perspecuv«^ 
Rrst, subjects were ranked by relative ric<iucncies of ri|nc Hawaiian Fjighsh 
kxicogrammaijcaj variants in their speech A Hawaiian I-nghsh General 
English (Ht-GE) continuum was found, paralJcilmg ethno-soaocconomic 
groupings Rank conclabon valuer* were highly significani Ii appears that 
the young subjecu have strong grounds for assooatmg recurring differences 
in sjveech wuh paitu-ulai pciMinsand sociai gioups A( (he same tune, 
ranking in< onslMcncle^ anumg the fight nudvMile sju'ttkcfs sujiwrst that each 
child may be more uscfullv drscnbcd a*v operauiig uuhin ccttiun ranges of 
frequencies for use ordifTercnt variants, than as 'having' one or several 
codes or Iccts 

Second, contingency tables for relative-frequency distributions of HE 
and GE vananu vs contextual features showed high correlauon between 
variation and boih ling;ulsiic and maaosociologica! features of context, but 
low coaelatjon between vanation and miaosoaological features Similar 
invesugauon of struaural vanants of dirccti\*cs. instructions, and 
evaluations by three subjeas of different backsrounds showed high * 
correlauon between vanation and microsoaologicaJ features but low . 
correlauon between variation and macrosociological features In short, while 
subjeas of different sodaJ backgrounds differed significantly in lenns of a 
number of phonological, Icxicogrammatical. and inionational features, they 
did not differ significantly in terms of chofccs of structures to accompllA 
cenain sodal purposes. 

Finally. stylc'shif\ing or code-shifting between HE and GE by three 
subjects of diflereni backgrounds were examined, using a combination of 
discursive microanalysis and a hncar-diagnun technique on several 
oonver^iions m which tlic subjects pamaipated J\\^c appear to be two 
m$Jor !>rylistic strategics--o<:commo<ij//on foihc speech of the interloaitor 
over a whole conversation, and markinv bf brief passages of talk for 

afTcctivQ, aesthetic, ahd discourserstruaiuing purposes^-unih one or the 
Other strategy consistently preferred by cadi child 

The linear diagram lecliniqu'e. Jin adAptati6n of the continuous- 
rccordmg methods used lojecord lif^ signs, aunospheric changes, and 
volcanic activity, appears to be an elTeclive way of handling many of die 
special characienstic5 of code^or style-shifting. Shifting between HE and 
GE fluctuates in intensity (number of HE or GE vanants per clause), 
durauoii (whether a shift is maintained Within or across clauses, within or - 
across speaker turns at ulk). and choice bf yariants. It is as much conuasdve 
as substantive: contrast between the speaker's 4mhiediately preceding 
speech and her current speech, bctwceii lier speech' !n most conversations 
with her sj)eech in tlie current conversation, between her spcedrand that of 
her interlocutor. Shifting involves a convergence of a nOmber of observable 
phenomena, convci^tional and linguisuc. go that discussion jof shifting and 
its possible motivations requires mcUiods sensitive to many faaors and lo 
contrasts Uiat develop Qver time, both within conversations and between 
conversaUoriS- 

In sum. this description of variation in spee^ by children in Hawaii has 
employed quantiutive and microanalytic techniques, and is based on r 
linf uistic, social, and particular facts about the speech and speakers under 
study 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPAIENT OF LANGUAGE, READING A 
MATHEMATICS IN A BILINGUAL/BICULTURaC PRO^R^^M . 

Order No. 80(»3352 

SAtNZ. EraSmo anurias. Ed D. Tcmis Ad I Univcrsif)\ 1978 84pp. 
Adviser; David L. Zufelt 

Purpose ofOic Study The purpose of this Study was to assess inier-group 
growth in the cognitive development of language, rcadincand mathematics 
uDlizing two basic groups of children participating in the Bishop 
Consolidated Independent School Districi's*bilingual/bicultuial education 
program for a period of five consecutive years 
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Summary UihnguaI/t))CuUuial educ^auon ptoj^^aan <li!CtU)i!» arr ir^iuiied 
tOaiinually evamalc ihcir untriirtJOMdl progiains I ^>i^g»nunful anah sis of 
cognitive gro^^1h tn bilingusil/l>iru!tura) cducstion programs onn pros jdf a . 
model foi aoalysis thai rnhniu cs \hc crrdj^iliiy <>( pu^^'i.iins I lir. 
jtutly tovolvcd Gic sclccUon of a bilingual/biojliural program in a Texas 
public idiool that had been implcjmcnicd and msimtained prior lo 
maiidtiory bUingual/bicultural education 

Tfye Bisliip nSD program ohginaicd during the 1<)7}-71 Mhool vear . 
when the dismci applied for and was funded ihuHJgh I »(lc VU souu cs 
Foaj&ing on {he rognnive development of lanpuagc. f rndinf? and 
matl^cinatics \n a biUngual/biailtuial environment, enabled this wmer lo 
exiond ihc study for live conjieojuvc >chj^. Vcju lo ycai data gencuicd 
from the verba), non-verbal, numencal and loul subtests of the Inffr 
American ^csts qf General Ability were collecied. computed and analyzed 
for rtie five year penod. Complcmcntiu>' data were derived from the 
vocabulan- and conipichension amiponenis of the Catcs^ MocCinitie 
Rcodini Ttsts. Additional data were drawn from tlie rcadmg and 
matlicaiAuc subtests of the Califotrtia Achievrmcnt Tau T\^c dau from 
Inren Amcncon Tr\'(S ofiimenjl Abilify scj^CiSi hS the basis foi the sludv 

Conchsfom TTic following conclusions can be drawn fiom the Hnal 
analysis and applied to cognitive development in selected content arca^ 
(\) The Bishop Consolidated Independent School District contmucs to 
aiujKi^ly assess inter-group growth of all "children in ilic bilingual/biculturaJ 
edljication program (2) Tlie educational alternative specifically designed to 
meet the unique individuai instructional needs of limited Englisli speaking 
abihty (IJESA) duJdren appears to be fcxtsible (3) H^c bihogual/biculiunl 
program duldren were able to maintain comparable or grade level 
achievement with children in thcjegular school program (4) Conimued 
systematic data coUccuon and subsequent analyses should iissisi 
bilingu^l/biculiural program direaors to beuer understand U^e 
interrdtlediiess of English and Spanish when used as mediums of 
instruction. (5) The cognitive development of language, reading and 
mathematics can be qualitatively measured when the tools of analysis arc 
J^dequttely applied. 
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STOUT, Stovon Owen, Ph.D. The American Unlvcrwlty, 1970. 

This dlCBortatlon documont^ihe soclolUjgulstlc paltornlng 
ojf EiiifllBh uflago among fourth, fifth, and sixth grade Ar|iorlcan 
Indian etudentB froroX^na Pweblo, Laguna,'Naw Mexlca> The ' 
overall nature of English asjige among those speajj^wl^repre- 
sents St very sti^ndiurd rango of English oxpross I of\ Compared 
to the ©xpectatlonfi develop<»d In the literature for varletloe of 
American Indian English. 

Three llngulfitlc variables are exnmluGd: 

Newtlve constri^ctlon 
Subject -verb concorc^ 
Distributive be ^ 

Negative construction generally reflects principles of vari- 
ability Identified In other vernacular speech communltlefi In 
the United States. Distributive be Is argued not to be an as- 
pect of the vernacular English grammar at Laguna tueblo. 
Subject-verb concord, like negative construction, reflects 
vernai^lar usag^ However, the patterning of vermicular usage 
doe» not parallel the patterns found in other verrmculAr speech 
eemmunlties studied to date. 

this structural contraists between Keres and English gram-* 
inatl^l detalls^whlch could give rise, respectively, to these 
variables are explored* These contrasts, unlike th^ situation j 
feand In other vernacular English codes, do not directly appear / 
to condition the occurrence of the variables as found In Laguna / 
Knfltoh sentences. Reference to a larger configuration of / 
^omiml factors s^emp more i^)propr late« In fact, two differ - 
tut eonflguratlons of socially based varUnto nrt Identified in 
the mialysls atid then used to predict ih^ occurrence of ensuing 
fti^iidard vs, nonstandard usa^e patterns^ 
' the moat stigmaUzed English usage pattefW appear to 
Important consequence/^ at Laguna PMeblo. Students with 



Kif.itiM inrhlrn<'r <»r in^i <• mI Ir. m .il t / <,! . .i iitoi r mmiu.! .» »».l .u<l 

utajii wtandm U l<>n^lhih i'unt*trurtlui»i «hnw grratrr associa- 
tion und control with Kereo languuKo unajje. Of particular In- 
toroAt in iUo Uiri that oxpoi h»iu (» off tlw* rt»H<>rvatlon may not 
be as productive to otandjurd E?mUc!> dovclopn)ont an <'ducatore 
oflon i l.iini, off rof<*M vatU»n i rrtUUMu r. \[\ [acI. a[»pr.u k to in- 
CrpiiHO t!u» HUoIUhxkI of h( lKin.\t I rod KnKHwli mhh^o pattorns 
wKliUi tlu- l^jftuiM Kp<'<»rh i ntniuonllv ri>ov<M-n<*lv. t rAdttlonAlly . 
1)»H(»<1 ^vtpoi ioju (» Wirrra«o<i thr |)rob.il)lIUy <»( \ctiu Htlgmatlzcd 
uOftgo. Tho central pu<»t)hi v.iluo of prof^rriptlvlnm or con- 
servatlBin and the accuUurath)i\ul otratogy of compart mental- ^ 
Isatlon ar<? cUed ati p;ulUil cxpUnullune for the parlfcolar pat- * 
ternlnpr noclal fHCtorn hrlnp: lo dnlailR of UngiU^tlc unaKo. 
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The reading failure of a hjgli proportion of black students is a major 
educational concern. Altliough a number of causes have been sug|c^cd and 
tested, no conclusive findings |)avc yet emerged Sodolinguisiic thft<\ry 
jug^esu tbai pohijcal ajid ailtural difTcrcnces berween teachers and 
students create conflict in the classroom. This conflia vs thought to be a 
ntajor cause of tlie reading failure of many black students An experimental 
study ^^a5i conducted to examine the influence of sociolmguistic itaori on 
teachers' cvaluauons of rcadmg comprehension and on the cxpecutions 
t^lcy form concerning the capabiliucs ol tlie reader for future rcadinf^vV 
achievement, llicse expcctauons include the teachers' perccptioot of ) 
student charartensLics suth as confidence and eaftcmeis. student behrvior 
such as work habits and indusir)-. and student aptitude for continued 
progress and future acbievemcnt The purpose of the study was to 
Invesugaie how two difl'ercni sn2ej[i\ varieties, standard Eiigli$h and BUck 
English, used during an oral rcadmg and recall task influenced the tetdierj* 
evaluations of reading comprchensiorl^nd the expetiancies fornp\.«d, and 
how teacher aiurudc toward Black English related to those^vali^ijtions and 
cxpeciancici 

I wo audio tapes of actual student pcrfomuncc were used aj the 
trcauncnt materials, llie expcrimqital tape presented the oral reading and 
recall perfomiance of a Black English speaierand the conuol tipe 
presented the oral reading and recall pcrfonnancc Of a standard hn|lisb 
rcAder Both readers were mile, and the tape^ were judged ftmctionally 
equivalent in reading comprehension. 

Se\cnty-two le^chcns volunteered lo parbcipate in the Studv^d were 
randomly assigned to evaluate one of the two Ucatment tapes. 'VUty 
recorded their evaluations and expcctanacs on two Likcrt-iype scales 
generated for the sludy->Afler the evaluation, the teachers were asked lo 
respond to an attitude scale designed to measure attitude toward Black ^ 
English. ' - 

The dhti were analyzed* using a multiple linear regression apijiude- 
ircamient Interaction approach, ll^is analysis yielded a significant 
inteiacuon (p < .05) between the speech variety used and the teacher 
attiiude toward Black English, for the evaluation of reading comprehension 
during the oral reading and recall task. Significant contrasts between the. 
\evaluaujiiis^of the two uipes were found for teachers who have negative 
attiiydcstoward Black English. The upe of the Black English speaker wa$ 
evaluated significantly lower than-that of the equivalent standard English 
speaker. There v/as no significant conixast between the two tapes for 
teachers with a neutral or positive attitude toward Black English Although 
this finding supports ifociolinjtuistic theory, the results should be viewed 
with caution The small sample size used in the study did not allow fqr a 
precise estimate of the population parameters. No significance was found in 
the model used to examine the influence of speech variety on teacher 
expectations. Jht results indicate that young; Blacl; Enghsh speakers ar« 
fated lower in reading comprehension than equivalent standard nn|Hsh 
speakers when their tcichcr holds a negative attitude toward Black EiMlish. 
Since reading is a daily instructional activity, the compounding effect Of 
lower evaluations may not only Impede the actual reading progress of the 
Black English speaker, but also may contribute to a lowering of the learner's 
*self-est^em. ^ 
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Th« purpov of Oiis siudy was lo idcnufy whclhci cihnicuy, aiinbuuoru 
mtdc In a succc^fbl rc4iding situauon. und otiribulions made m a failure 
r»dmg ^tuaiion tffca aoicudcs toward rt^ding and aciiicvcmcni 
molivtUon Eigtuy-flv<f ihird grade males from six elementary schoolSv tyo 
In Oklahoma City Vnd four in I^wton. OVIahoma. comprised ilic 
population for this siddy. The ethnic ^Istnbution of students was forty 
Black $tudenis. thirty WT^iic students, and fifteen Chicnno students 

The Heathin^ton Afdtudc Scolt was used to obiam students* altitudes 
toward organised reading in tJie classroom and reading m general Students 
read passages from the 3icndard Reodinj^ Inveniory to obtain their 
Independent and frustration reading level. The independent reading level 
represented a success reading situaoon, and the fnjstratitin reading level 
represented a failure reading situation. In each of the two reading situation 
Students attributed their success aj>d ftiilurc in rcmding to either ability of 
cITort Teachers identified iheir students as eitl)cr high or low m / 
achievement motivation 

Twelve hy|>oUie$es were formulated for this study A 3 x 2 x 2 fapiorial 
analysis of variance and a multivariate analysis of variance was employed to 
lest the hypotheses. An analysis of the dau revealed no significan/main 
fffcGi for ethnicity » attributions made in a succcssfVif reading siiy^Uon, imd 
attributions made in a failure reading situabon. Analysts also r/Vc-alcd no 
tignlflcant interaction effect 
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The purpose of this study was to (}etcrminc if there was or was not a 
cohesion pattern in ti\c speech of lower- income Black drug abusers To a \ 
diaJectal outsider, their speech seems to4^ disjunctive an^ consequently./ 
incoherent T^e procedure used to ai^alyzi this pri^blem was that proposed 
by M A. K, Halliday and Rvqaiya Hasajj in Cohesion in En^ltsh^- in their 
anaJ)tsis of wrinen wprL Since all lang\jage is linear and systemic. IlalUd^y 
and Uasa^rs cohesion tie analysis system was applied to spoken discourse. 
The results of this study showed that the language of lo^^^er incomc'BIack 
dnig abusers is coherent and has its own distinctive pattern that differs 
decisively from that of the general dialect In conclusion. Black language 
ttyle was fOtind lO^e as significant as 1^ guage content in cohesion analysis. 
Four i^tegorics of styles of speech was found for lower-income Black 
divg^sers, \f 

r-^~-^ 1 " ' j/ < • 

>\1.A,K. Halliday and Ruqajya Hasan. Cohesion in English, lineman 
Group Umiied, London. England, 1976. 
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